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PREFACE 


I  o  readers  of  Professor  Dodge’s  excellent,  and  in  many  respects  exhaus¬ 
tive  article  on  Spenser’s  Imitations  from  Ariosto,  it  may  appear  neither  neces¬ 
sary  nor  modest  for  another  to  venture  again  into  the  field.  Professor  Dodge’s 
labors,  together  with  those  of  Professor  Gilbert,  have  indeed  mapped  out  for 
us  the  territory  whence  Spenser  drew  his  material.  The  list  of  parallel  situa¬ 
tions,  characters,  descriptions,  figures,  and  phrases  is  quite  complete,  and  the 
degree  and  the  manner  in  which  Spenser’s  artistic  practice  was  influenced  by 
the  great  Italian  is  set  forth  with  discriminating  care.  To  Professor  Dodge’s 
article  I  must  acknowledge  my  debt  for  the  first  hint  that  Ariosto’s  contem¬ 
poraries  and  critics  discovered  in  him  allegory  which  probably  is  not  there.  But 
neither  Professor  Dodge,  nor,  so  far  as  I  am  aware,  other  scholars,  have  attempt¬ 
ed  to  compare  these  annotators  and  critics  with  Spenser,  in  order  to  determine 
how  far  his  borrowings  may  have  been  influenced  by  interpretations  of  his  Italian 
model  which,  pedantic  though  they  are,  yet  reflect  the  conception  of  that  time, 
and  afford  us  an  insight  into  Spenser’s  own  views  and  purposes.  It  was  the 
neglect  of  this  narrow  and  particular  portion  of  the  field  that  prompted  the  fol¬ 
lowing  essay.  I  have  not  considered  the  real  Ariosto,  the  artist,  the  man 
of  affairs,  the  perhaps  slightly  satiric,  but  vivacious  and  charming  Renaissance 
courtier.  Him,  Spenser,  himself  artist  and  courtier,  no  doubt  appreciated  and 
admired ;  but  it  is  another  Ariosto,  the  allegorist  discovered  by  a  later  age  and 
altered  temper,  whose  influence  upon  his  English  rival  I  have  endeavored  to 
estimate. 

Susannah  Jane  McMurphy. 

Stadium  High  School, 

November  15,  1923. 


SPENSER’S  USE  OF  ARIOSTO  FOR  ALLEGORY 

I 

THE  TRADITIONAL  VIEW  OF  EPIC  AS  ALLEGORY 


It  is  a  truism  to  say  that  allegory  permeates  mediaeval  life  at  every  point. 
Not  only  do  we  find  it  in  sermons  and  similar  religious  literature  where  it  is 
the  legitimate  heir  of  th“  prophecies  of  the  Old  Testament  and  the  parables  of 
the  New,  and  in  the  religious  drama  based  on  these,  but  it  appears  in  the 
pseudo-science  of  the  bestiaries  and  the  lapidaries,  in  the  satire  of  the  beas; 
epic,  in  the  romances  of  chivalry  and  the  songs  of  the  Court  of  Love,  in  her¬ 
aldry,  in  the  ceremonies  accompanying  every  solemn  function  of  church  and 
state,  in  the  gravest  political  and  ecclesiastical  treatises,  in  the  carvings  and 
stained  glass  of  the  cathedrals,  in  the  very  dress  of  all  classes  of  society.  The 
conception  of  government  itself,  the  World-priest  and.  the  World-king,  Em¬ 
peror  and  Pope,  became  an  allegory  of  Divine  L'nity  in  its  dual  aspect  of  tem¬ 
poral  and  spiritual  rule.1 

Because  in  the  Middle  Ages  allegory  is  so  evident  and  necessary  a  feature 
of  life  and  thought,  we  are  apt  to  imagine  it  passing  much  more  rapidly  from 
men’s  minds  with  the  gradual  dawning  of  the  Renaissance  than  it  either  could 
or  did ;  and  when  we  come  upon  it  in  Spenser,  combined  as  it  is  with  certain 
archaisms  of  style  borrowed  from  Chaucer,  we  are  apt  to  think  of  it  as  an 
anachronism,  a  return  to  a  vanished  age,  rather  than  as  part  and  parcel  of 
the  thought  of  the  sixteenth  century,  an  air  which  the  men  of  Spenser’s  gen¬ 
eration  breathed  quite  kindly.  Warton,  in  his  Observations  on  the  Fairy 
Queen,2  remarks  the  fondness  of  Elizabeth’s  age  for  allegorical  shows  and 
pageants,  especially  at  court  and  during  royal  progresses ;  to  which  we  should 
add  the  enthusiasm  for  pastoral  poetry,  euphuism  with  its  heaping  up  of  alle¬ 
gorical  similitudes,  the  whole  canon  of  English  literature — Chaucer,  Gower, 
Langland,  Lydgate,  Skelton  and  Hawes,  all  of  them  abounding  in  allegory, 
the  prevalence  of  allegorical  or  partly  allegorical  plays  on  the  stage  until 
nearly  the  turn  of  the  century,  probably  many  of  the  current  sermons,  and  one 
dominant  strain  in  the  interpretation  and  criticism  of  the  classics. 

Of  the  last  I  must  speak  somewhat  further.  The  practice  of  discovering 
or  devising  a  hidden  allegorical  meaning  in  what  to  our  age  appear  frankly 
literal,  if  sometimes  legendary,  tales,  is  very  old,  probably  older  than,  and  quite 
as  “classical”  as  the  classical  criteria  which  were  used  to  overthrow  it.  At 
least  as  early  as  500  B.  C.  a  moral  and  physical  allegory  of  Homer  had  been 
supplied  bv  philosophers  who  felt  the  inadequacy  of  the  simple  epic  tales  to 
satisfy  their  increasing!}'  complex  intellectual  and  spiritual  desires.  By  the 

1  Bryce:  Holy  Roman  Empire,  pp.  8^-120. 

-Warton:  Observations  on  the  Fairy  Queen.  II,  p.  74  ft. 
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time  of  the  Republic,  which  indicates  a  Puritan  reaction  against  art,  another 
incentive  is  given  to  the  tendency,  namely  the  desire  to  defend  poetry  against 
the  utilitarian  moralists.  By  the  fourth  century  before  Christ  the  practice  is 
so  widespread  that  the  opponents  of  the  allegorizing  habit  of  mind  begin  to 
protest.  But  the  mystic  or  moral  interpretation  holds  its  own  in  each  genera¬ 
tion,  finding  supporters  among  Stoics,  Pharisees,  Neoplatonists,  and  Christian 
mystics.'1  Meanwhile  the  classic  was  blended  with  another  stream  of  influence 
As  earlv  as  the  second  century  B.  C.  the  Pharisees  were  allegorizing  the  Old 
Testament  in  order  to  harmonize  the  written  record  with  the  oral  traditions  of 
the  synagogue,  the  Cabbala,4  a  process  which  recalls  the  efforts  of  the  Greeks 
three  hundred  years  before  and  of  the  Christians  some  hundreds  of  years  later. 
By  the  Christian  era  the  Alexandrian  Jews  were  carrying  this  tendency  yet 
farther  in  the  attempt  to  reconcile  the  Hebrew  religion  with  Greek  philosophy. 
Tt  is  interesting  to  find  Philo  Judaeus,  the  noteworthy  figure  in  this  movement, 
treating  the  patriarchs  of  the  Old  Testament  as  types  of  the  moral  virtues,  as 
courage,  temperance,  justice,  and  the  like."'  That  Paul  was  familiar  with  both 
types  of  interpretation  may  be  inferred  from  the  allusions  to  the  meaning  of  the 
ritual  of  the  altar  in  the  Epistle  to  the  Hebrews,  and  the  phrases  which  recall 
Stoic  concepts  in  various  other  epistles.1’  Through  Origen  and  Porphyry  both  of 
whom  were  closely  in  touch  with  Neoplatonism,  this  allegorical  view  of  clas¬ 
sical  mythology  as  well  as  of  Scripture  received  a  strong  impetus  in  the  early 
church,  not  without  opposition.7  We  are  probably  indebted  to  the  mystical 
interpretation  of  mythology  for  the  preservation  of  much  ancient  literature  in 
the  scriptoria  of  the  monasteries.  The  extreme  allegorization  of  the  Scriptures 
continues  unchecked  until  the  Reformation.  During  the  Middle  Ages  not  only 
Homer  and  the  Greek  myths,  but  also  Virgil’s  Aeneid,  Georgies,  and  Eclogues, s 
and  Ovid’s  Art  of  Love  were  elaborately  allegorized,  the  latter  for  the  use  of 
nuns!  Later  the  Metamorphoses  received  a  moralization  at  the  hands  of  one 
del  Yirgilio,  a  contemporary  of  Dante  (whose  Divine  Comedy  also  bears  evi¬ 
dence  of  the  tradition).”  Tt  is  hard  for  the  modern  mind  to  conceive  the  twelve 
books  of  the  Aeneid  as  an  allegory  of 

how  brief  the  life  of  man 
Runs  his  erring  pilgrimage, 

beginning  with  the  shipwreck  of  birth,  and  tossed  through  all  the  temptations 
of  sense,  with  each  warrior  representing  a  virtue  or  a  passion ;  still  harder  to 
gather  moral  edification  from  the  Metamorphoses  and  the  Art  of  Love,  but 
whoever  thinks  he  has  quite  slipped  the  cable  of  the  old  tradition  need  only 
call  to  mind  our  current  use  of  words  like  siren,  harpy,  Circe. 

'•  Sandys :  J listary  of  Classical  Scholarship,  Vol.  ]. 

4  Alzog:  Manual  of  Universal  Church  History,  Vol.  1. 

'  Emile  Brehier:  Philo  Judaeus,  in  the  Catholic  Cyclopaedia. 

I'.pistle  to  the  Hebrews,  Chap.  IX,  and  E.  Vernon  Arnold:  Roman  Stoicism,  p.  408  ff. 

'  \lzog:  Manual  of  Universal  Church  History,  Vol.  1. 

'  Comparetti :  Virgil  in  the  Middle  Ages,  esp.  pp.  104-119. 

■'Sandys:  History  of  Classical  Scholarship,  Vol.  1. 
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Origen  and  Porphyry  knew  three  types  of  interpretation,  literal,  moral,  and 
spiritual,  corresponding  to  body,  soul,  and  spirit.  Later  a  fourth  was  added. 
Wyclif,  who  pursues  this  mode  of  exegesis  eagerly  in  his  sermons,  explains 
the  system  as  follows:  “It  is  said  comounly  that  holy  writt  hath  foure  undir- 
stondingis.  The  first  undirstondinge  is  pleyne,  by  letter  of  the  storye.  ’I  he 
secounde  undirstondinge  is  clepid  witt  allegoric  whan  men  undirstonden  bi  witt 
of  the  lettre  what  thing  shal  fall  here  bifore  the  dai  of  dome.  The  thridde 
undirstondinge  is  clepid  tropologik,  and  it  techeth  how  men  shulden  live  here 
in  vertues.  The  fourthe  undirstondinge  is  clepid  anagogike,  and  it  tellith  how 
it  shal  be  with  men  that  ben  in  hevene.  We  shulde  know  this  secounde  witt  of 
the  gospel,  for  it  is  bileve  of  Christene  men  in  erthe.”10  After  reading  a  num¬ 
ber  of  the  allegorical  sermons  of  Wyclif  (or  of  earlier  homilists  in  either 
Latin  or  English),  one  perceives  that  the  main  purpose  of  the  allegory  is,  in 
truth,  not  morals,  but  “bileve,”  that  is  doctrine.  Wyclif  is  still  theologian  and 
scholastic  philosopher ;  even  in  his  most  fervent  moments  he  never  quite  escapes 
the  intellectual  fascination  of  those  twro  points  of  view.  It  is  perhaps  one 
reason  why  he  did  not  usher  in  the  Reformation ;  it  is  no  doubt  the  prevail¬ 
ingly  doctrinal  cast  of  this  artificial  allegory  that  accounts  for  its  decay  with 
the  growing  strength  of  the  Reformation.  I  mean  that  it  decreases  in  homi¬ 
letic  literature.  There  are  but  faint  traces  of  it  left  in  Latimer.  In  Elizabethan 
sermons  it  is  likely,  if  it  occurs,  to  be  confined  to  the  interpretation  of  parables 
that  really  are  allegories  in  their  inception.  Even  there  it  is  not  often  stretched 
beyond  modest  limits.11  Colet  and  Erasmus,  even  before  the  English  Reforma¬ 
tion,  had  contributed  a  colder  and  more  critical  method  of  exegesis ;  but  also 
in  finding  an  answer  tc  the  allegorized  doctrine  and  ritual  of  Roman  polemists. 
Protestant  divines,  like  their  prototypes  in  the  field  of  politics,  were  driven 
back  upon  a  literal  interpretation  of  the  Scriptures,  which  they  everywhere 
accepted  as  ultimate  authority. 

Meanwhile,  if  Protestantism  tended  to  restrict  allegory  within  more  rea¬ 
sonable  limits  in  the  interpretation  of  the  Bible,  it  may  be  said  to  have  evoked 
new  extravagance  in  the  field  of  profane  letters.  The  first  movement  of  the 
Renaissance  was  away  from  everything  mediaeval,  especially  away  from  the 
hard  intellectualism  of  the  schoolmen.  This  first  eagerness  for  a  richer  life 
seems  to  have  developed  in  the  last  half  of  the  fifteenth  century  into  marked 
licentiousness  and  materialism.  The  Church  itself  had  become  paganized, 
ancient  philosophy  and  ancient  art  replaced  religion,  no  counterbalancing  influ¬ 
ence  made  itself  felt.  But  by  the  end  of  the  century  the  eternal  craving  of  the 
human  spirit  for  something  more  satisfying  than  mere  sensual  enjoyment  pro¬ 
duced  both  an  anti-pagan  reaction  in  the  Church  and  a  Neoplatonic  move¬ 
ment  among  the  scholars.  The  mystic-allegoric  type  of  criticism  comes  to  the 
fore  again  in  the  Florentine  Academy.  The  mediaeval  interpretation  of  the 
classics  is  revived  or  remade  by  Landino,  while  Ficino  and  Pico  aspire,  the 

30  Wyclif:  Select  English  Works,  Vol.  I,  Sermon  XII. 

11  Sermons  of  Latimer,  Whitgift,  Sandys  in  the  Publications  of  the  Parker  Society 
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one  to  reconcile  Plato  with  Christ  in  one  system,  the  other  to  accomplish  the 
harmonizing  with  this  of  the  Hebrew  tradition  of  the  Cabbala.12  It  is  inter¬ 
esting  to  find  these  heirs  of  Philo  Judaeus  the  devoted  friends  of  Savanarola, 
the  representative  of  the  anti-Renaissance,  puritan  movement.  Allegory  comes 
forward  again  as  the  defense  of  art. 

Pico  died  in  1494,  Ficino  in  1499.  Savanarola  was  burned  in  1498,  and 
with  him  was  extinguished  the  energy  of  the  reform  movement.  Between  this 
date  and  the  sack  of  Rome  in  1527  lies  perhaps  the  last  period  of  joyous.y 
paganizing  Renaissance — joyous  in  spite  of  wars  and  rumors  of  wars,  a 
kind  of  St.  Martin’s  summer  of  beauty  and  delight  before  the  winter  storms 
to  come.  It  is  the  period  when  Ariosto  wrote  his  Orlando  Furioso.  From 
1527  on,  the  growing  strife  of  sects,  the  increasingly  religious  character  of  the 
wars,  the  Counter-Reformation,  the  greater  activity  of  the  Inquisition,  and  the 
spread  of  the  puritanic  Jesuits,  with  the  rise  of  Calvinism,  constitute  a  weather 
little  favorable  to  a  care-free  paganizing  holiday. 


‘-Sandys:  History  of  C  lassical  Scholarship,  Yol.  II;  Saintsbury :  History  of  Criti¬ 
cism,  Vol.  If,  Chap.  If. 


II 


THE  ORLANDO  FURIOSO  AS  ALLEGORY  IN  ITALY  AND  ENGLAND 


The  Orlando  Furioso  was  written,  as  has  been  said,  between  1498  or 
possibly  1506,  and  1532,  when  the  finally  complete  edition  appeared,  the  first, 
in  only  forty  cantos,  having  been  published  in  1516.13  The  writing  synchron¬ 
izes  with  the  pontificates  of  three  humanistic  popes  and  patrons  of  art,  Julius 
II,  Leo  X,  and  Clement  VII;  it  is  the  Deriod  of  Bembo  and  of  Castiglione ; 
of  Machiavelli’s  Prince  and  the  exemplification  of  that  ideal,  especially  in  its 
cultural  aspects,  at  Ferrara  and  Urbino.  That  it  is  also  the  age  of  Luther  and 
Zwingli,  of  Colet  and  More,  one  would  scarcely  surmise  from  Ariosto.  “Beyond 
the  Alps  lies  Italy”,  and  their  peaks  seem  now  to  furnish  an  effectual  shelter 
against  the  searching  northeast  winds  of  the  spirit.  Ariosto,  to  be  sure,  jests 
at  monks  and  friars  with  as  much  zest,  but  not  on  the  whole  as  scurrilously, 
as  Boccaccio.  (Let  it  be  remembered  that  his  principal  patron  was  a  Cardinal.) 
But  this  very  jesting  indicates  the  absence  of  the  reforming  temper  in  poet  and 
audience.  In  Germany  men  could  cudgel  each  other  with  invective ;  they  could 
not  laugh. 

The  spirit  of  the  Furioso  is  a  curious  blending  of  many  strains:  there  is 
broad  humor,  there  is  satire,  practical  shrewd  sense,  whimsicality;  allegory  devel¬ 
oped  at  times  with  genuine  insight  and  again  merely  fantastic ;  chivalry,  tender¬ 
ness,  gaiety,  romance ;  along  with  a  cynical  relish  for  smutty  episode,  and  extra¬ 
vagant  flattery  scarcely  pretending  to  be  sincere.  It  is  difficult  to  apportion  to 
these  various  elements  their  just  share  in  the  total  result  and  determine  the 
ground  color  beneath  the  iridescent  shimmerings.  The  really  offensive  episodes 
may  be  segregated  and  removed.  With  two  or  three  exceptions  they  are  cantos 
quite  extraneous  to  the  main  story,  injected  apparently  to  give  variety  and  to 
gratify  the  author’s  taste  for  the  fabliaux.  Essentially  they  are  not  worse  of 
their  kind  than  one  finds  in  Chaucer,  although  the  spirit  of  the  recital  is  dif¬ 
ferent — a  difference  between  the  Teutonic  and  the  Latin  habit  of  mind,  hardly 
to  be  correctly  evaluated  by  either.  The  satire  in  Ariosto  is  likewise  probably 
not  extensive  if  we  distinguish  as  we  should  between  satire  and  humor.  Ari¬ 
osto’s  mood  is  not  prevailingly  satirical.  His  description  of  the  quarrel  in  the 
monastery  when  St.  Michael  seizes  the  staff  of  the  crucifix  and  breaks  it  over 
the  head  of  Strife  who  is  presiding  at  the  election  of  the  chapter,  is  an  extreme 
example.  There  is  an  occasional  satiric  comment  thrown  in  aside  from  the 
story,  as  when  the  author  remarks,  with  regard  to  the  wanderings  of  Fiordilige 
that  the  ladies  of  that  day  wandered  forth  alone  through  strange  lands  for 
long  periods  of  time  quite  unaccompanied,  but  always  returned  as  young,  as  fair, 
as  pure,  as  they  set  out — or  their  knights  were  fain  to  accept  them  so.  These 
comments  seem  the  irresistible  impulse  of  sharp  common  sense  rather  than  the 

13  For  a  discussion  of  the  date,  see  Carducci :  Su  tOrlando  Furioso.  I  give  the 
extreme  limits. 
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desire  to  satirize — which  satirizing  temper  usually  contains  some  tinge  of 
moral  discontent.  More  frequent  and  more  characteristic  are  the  instances  of 
humor,  sometimes  slight,  vanishing  so  quickly  that  one  half  questions  whether 
he  has  seen  the  smile,  sometimes  broad  and  rollicking.  It  is  scarcely  safe  to 
account  as  humor  what  Warton  is  pleased  to  call  figures  aiming  at  ridicule 
because  they  compare  heroes  with  snarling  dogs,  peasants  cudgeling  each  other, 
and  like  objects.14  These  figures  like  similar  ones  in  Dante  and  Homer  are  clear 
and  lively  rather  than  beautiful,  but  they  are  probably  not  intended  as  humorous. 
The  deaths  of  the  two  drunkards  before  Paris,  the  panic-stricken  flight  of  As- 
tolfo’s  friends  as  well  as  foes  at  the  sound  of  the  horn,  Gabrinia  decked  out  in  the 
youthful  finery  of  Pinnabello’s  lady,  are  examples  of  comic  skill.  And  it  is  dif¬ 
ficult  to  imagine  any  one  reading  Orlando’s  heroic  combat  with  the  Ore  without 
chuckles  of  amusement  as  well  as  delight.  But  there  is  something  of  the  glee 
in  this  with  which  a  Yankee  views  a  new  machine.  You  applaud  the  clever¬ 
ness  of  the  device  fully  as  much  as  you  smile  at  the  grotesqueness  of  the  image. 
Altogether  Carducci  has  the  right  phrase  for  this  aspect  of  the  work :  “E  male 
si  giudica  prosaicamente  ironico  e  volgarmente  scettico  quel  tempo  nel  quale 
anzi  lo  spirito  italiano  (e  fu  questo  la  sua  gloria  e  la  sua  grazia  immortale) 
giunto  al  sommo  dell’  ascensione  parve  abbracciare,  se  me  si  conceda  l’ima- 
gine,  l’antichita  e  il  medio  evo,  l’occidente  e  l’oriente  con  tale  una  potente  gioia 
di  amore  espansivo  che  anche  parve  un  momento  volerli  e  poterli  in  quel  suo 
divino  abbracciamento  fondere  e  confondere  in  se.”15 

Of  allegory  in  Ariosto  there  are  two  or  three  authentic  examples.  Of  these 
the  captivity  of  Astolfo  and  Ruggiero  in  Alcina’s  realm  and  their  escape  and 
sojourn  with  Logostilla  is  the  most  considerable;  the  visit  of  Astolfo  to  Pur¬ 
gatory,  to  the  Earthly  Paradise,  and  to  the  moon,  the  creature  called  Jealousy, 
the  characters  of  Strife  and  Fraud  and  Quiet,  the  strange  monster  supposed  to 
represent  avarice  in  Canto  XXVI,  and  possibly  the  tale  of  the  magic  cup  in 
Cantos  XEII  and  XLIII  cover  nearly  all  else.  In  the  main,  reading  him  today, 
we  are  inclined  to  see  Ariosto  using  allegory  as  he  uses  everything  else,  mediae¬ 
val  romances  of  love,  chivalric  combats,  fabliaux  of  unfaithful  wives,  classic 
myths,  historical  allusion,  tales  of  magic,  songs  of  love,  to  secure  variety  and 
never  flagging  interest  in  his  tale.  It  is  part  of  the  universal  embrace  of  which 
Carducci  speaks. 

If  there  seems  to  the  northern  reader  recalling  Bunyan  and  Eangland, 
much  intellectual  cleverness  and  little  moral  earnestness  in  this  allegory,  he 
must  remember  that  intellectual  ingenuity,  as  often  as  emotional  mysticism,  may 
be  the  mother  of  this  form.  There  are  allegories  like  the  best  of  the  fairy 
tales,  like  Sir  Gawain  and  the  Green  Knight,  in  which  a  child-like  delight  in 
things — shining  armor,  beautiful  robes,  delicious  food,  rich  furnishings — is 
completely  fused  with  a  sense  of  magic  and  of  spiritual  truth,  so  that  you 
dissipate  the  truth  if  you  try  to  separate  it  from  its  embodiment;  again  there 

14  Warton:  Observations  on  the  Fairy  Queen,  Vol.  I,  p.  307. 

'•'Carducci:  Su  l’ Orlando  Furioso,  p.  263  ff. 
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are  others  in  which,  even  if  the  author  himself  could  dissociate  his  idea  from 
its  symbol,  the  symbol  is  so  perfectly  the  instrument  for  his  melody  that  we 
cannot  wish  to  hear  it  with  any  other  timbre.  But  these  do  not  exhaust  the 
possibilities.  Allegory  may  be  an  intellectual  exercise,  serious  as  in  the  Vision 
of  Mirza,  playful  as  in  The  House  of  Fame,  or  bitterly  satirical  as  in  Gulliver' s 
Travels,  where  the  aim  is  not  to  express  the  otherwise  inexpressible,  but  to 
devise  a  characteristic  costume  for  a  well-known  figure,  and  thus  present  a 
speaking  likeness.  Both  Ariosto  and  Spenser  approach  the  latter  type.  They 
are  genuinely  interested  in  the  problems  they  consider,  they  essay  to  discover 
the  true  nature  of  the  experience  they  allegorize,  but  they  are  not  working  under 
a  burning  inner  compulsion  to  bring  just  this  message  and  no  other  to  birth; 
they  have  time  to  embroider  the  edges  of  the  robe  with  appropriate  designs. 

Ariosto  passes  lightly  from  one  theme  to  another,  from  one  mood  to 
another.  One  of  his  greatest  charms  is  the  arch  smile  with  which  he  remarks, 
in  the  midst  of  a  breathless  combat,  or  while  the  ship  is  struggling  in  the 
teeth  of  the  storm,  “Lest  you  become  weary  with  this,  let  us  return  to  Paris,’’ 
or  “But  now  I  remember  that  I  have  seemed  to  neglect  for  a  long  time  the 
maiden  warrior,  who,  as  you  may  recall,”  and  so  on.  The  technique  of  the  serial 
novelist  had  in  him  already  reached  its  zenith. 

Within  the  cool  hall  of  the  palace  at  Ferrara,  or  on  a  sunny  terrace  of  the 
garden  of  Belriguardo,  amid  a  smiling  circle  of  courtly  nobles,  of  discreetly 
wise  ladies,  with  here  and  there  a  scholar,  a  diplomat,  a  prelate,  our  Messer 
Ludovico  reads  or  recites  with  an  expression  half  dreamy,  half  gay,  his  lively, 
smoothly  flowing,  ever  varied  stanzas.  It  is  a  tale  for  such  a  setting,  for  a 
holiday  group  of  friends,  for  a  time  of  youth — or  rather  for  a  leisurely  autumn 
of  delight,  of  beauty  and  sunshine,  savored  the  more  keenly  because  it  is  fleeting. 

Quanto  e  bella  giovinezza, 

Che  si  fugge  tuttavia ! 

Chi  vuol  esser  lieto,  sia: 

Di  doman  non  c’e  certezza. 

The  analyses  of  the  scholar  reformer,  the  rapt  contemplation  of  the  mystic 
have  there  no  place. 

The  generation  that  followed  Ariosto  does  not  seem  to  have  wished  to  be 
gay.  Almost  from  the  date  of  the  Furioso  the  labors  of  the  critical  tribe  begin. 
In  a  measure  they  too  achieved  the  abbracciamento  or  synthesis  at  least  of 
antiquity  and  the  Middle  Ages,  if  not  of  Occident  and  Orient.  The  allegorical 
interpretations  of  Virgil,  Homer,  Ovid  and  Dante,  Aristotle’s  theory  of  imita¬ 
tion,  Plato’s  concept  of  the  idea  of  beauty,  Horace’s  precept  that  poetry  shall 
serve  to  instruct  and  to  delight  grow  side  by  side  without  a  conflict  at  first.  A 
creed  may  be  formulated  according  to  which  the  poet  teaches  bv  moving  delight 
in  the  imitation  of  the  essential  beauty,  the  essential  truth  of  things.  The  idea 
becomes  embodied  in  a  person,  the  truth  in  an  action ;  thus  we  have  allegon . 
By  reversing  the  process  and  seeking  the  idea  beneath  the  person  and  the  action. 
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we  arrive  at  the  recondite  truth  hidden  from  the  vulgar  in  ancient  myths, 
epics — even  in  modern  romances.  The  scholar  wedded  to  the  mediaeval  type 
of  interpretation  could  accept  both  Aristotle  and  Plato  fully  and  continue  to 
suck  allegory  out  of  a  story  “as  a  weasel  sucks  eggs.”  Today  we  have  lost  the 
knack ;  but  even  after  neoclassicism  lias  triumphed,  Warton  can  remark  unhes¬ 
itatingly  that  Ariosto’s  is  a  moral  poem,  but  Spenser’s  scarcely  deserves  that 
title,  for  his  historical  allegory  overbalances  the  moral,  though  the  historical 
personages  have  a  moral  purpose.10 

Of  the  conflicts  that  arose  among  Italian  critics  over  epic  and  romance, 
the  laws  that  govern  each,  and  the  jurisdiction  of  Aristotle,  over  Tasso’s  and 
Ariosto’s  comparative  merits  as  to  unity  and  morality,  I  fortunately  do  not 
need  to  treat.  A  summary  may  be  found  in  Professor  Dodge’s  so  comprehensive 
article  on  Spenser’s  Imitations  from  Ariosto,  or  in  Saintsbury’s  or  Dr. 
Spingarn's  history  of  criticism.  What  interests  us  is  rather  what  the  allegor- 
izers  made  of  Ariosto  as  allegory.  The  two  fat  little  volumes  published  bv 
Fornari17  in  1549,  and  the  Bellezze 18  by  Toscanella,  1574,  are  works  of  rather 
different  character.  It  may  be  admitted  that  both  appear  to  us  today  largely 
pedantic;  but  this  must  be  attributed  to  the  fashion  of  the  time.  The  comments 
are  in  the  nature  of  notes  of  parallels  and  sources,  with  a  certain  amount  of 
rhetorical  exposition  illustrated,  some  consideration  of  etymology,  orthography, 
and  grammar,  and  an  occasional  note  of  admiration,  unfortunately  too  often 
bound  up  with  some  rule  of  “decorum”  which  the  poet  is  commended  for 
observing.  Fornari  furnishes  a  defense  of  Ariosto,  evidently  devised  for  the 
edification  of  the  Aristotelians,  in  which  he  discusses  his  unity,  his  imitation 
of  Virgil  and  Homer,  his  conformity  to  the  rules  of  epic  poetry,  and  his  var¬ 
iety.  Then  follow  comments  in  detail,  chiefly  rhetorical  and  philological,  con¬ 
ducted  canto  by  canto.  Fornari  tells  us  that  with  the  twelfth  canto  he  arrived 
at  the  idea  of  writing  a  little  exposition  of  the  moral  lesson  of  each  canto  as 
introduction,  but  the  first  four  had  already  been  so  treated.  This  moralizing 
does  not  include  allegory,  for  in  the  second  volume  are  collected  all  the  episodes 
that  are  considered  capable  of  allegorical  interpretation.  These  by  no  means 
include  the  whole  work.  The  best  part,  Fornari  says,  and  justly,  is  the  sojourn 
of  Astolfo  and  Ruggiero  in  the  gardens  of  Alcina  and  their  escape  into  the 
realm  of  Uogostilla;  but  he  adds  a  number  of  other  incidents  from  other  parts 
of  the  story,  wherein,  as  in  the  minuteness  of  his  explanations,  he  betrays  the 
weakness  of  all  allegorizers,  the  overelaboration  of  detail. 

In  Toscanella’s  Bellezze  a  brief  allegory  is  prefixed  to  each  canto.  Col¬ 
lected  together  they  are  by  no  means  consistent ;  indeed  Fornari  also  admits 
interpretations  which  are  inconsistent  with  one  another — but  have  not  the  critics 
of  Spenser  done  the  same?  Besides  inconsistencies,  it  very  soon  appears  that 

"'Warton:  Observations  on  the  Fairy  Quern,  Vol.  II,  pp.  76-7. 

' '  Fornari:  Spositione  sopra  L’Orlando  Furioso  di  M.  Ludovico  Ariosto,  Florence 

1M9. 

,s  Toscanella:  Bellezze  del  Furioso  di  M.  Ludovico  Ariosto,  Venice,  1574. 
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what  both  Toscanella  and  Porcacchi,10  who  publishes  an  allegory  in  an  edition 
of  the  Furioso  in  1612,  mean  by  allegory,  is  often  merely  the  moral  lesson  that 
may  be  derived  from  the  incidents.  The  characters  are  not  embodied  virtues 
and  vices,  neither  are  their  actions  symbolic  of  spiritual  experiences ;  they  are 
often  only  men  and  women  who  offer  examples  of  virtue  or  vice,  prudence  or 
folly,  from  which  the  observer  may  derive  profit. 

Fomari  as  the  first  in  the  field  is  the  most  exhaustive  of  these  commenta¬ 
tors;  he  displays,  if  sometimes  too  much  ingenuity,  considerable  insight  also. 
His  method  is  plainly  Neoplatonic.  There  are  three  worlds :  the  super-celestial, 
the  celestial,  the  sublunary  in  which  we  live ;  some  add  a  fourth,  the  human 
body.  Nothing  in  one  world  is  without  a  corresponding  something  in  each  of 
the  others,  as,  for  instance:  the  body  has  heat;  the  sublunary  world,  fire;  the 
celestial,  the  sun ;  and  the  super-celestial,  the  seraphic  intellect.  Only  one  who 
knows  these  correspondences  is  able  to  expound  an  allegory.  Poets — who,  we 
are  to  suppose,  go  about  with  these  correspondences  at  their  fingers’  ends — hide 
their  philosophy  under  a  figure  to  remove  it  from  the  view  of  the  wilfully  care¬ 
less,  and  also  to  allure  the  weak  and  timid  to  receive  the  bitter  medicine  of  wis¬ 
dom.  Fornari  is  moved  to  write  by  a  fear  lest  the  unlearned,  intent  only  on 
“the  sweet  harmony  of  words  and  delightful  inventions  of  the  story,”  remain 
content  and  seek  to  mount  no  higher  “with  the  wings  of  the  intellect.”  Besides 
the  allegory  and  the  comments,  he  collects  into  a  brief  essay  the  contemporary 
events  and  persons  to  which  he  claims  various  incidents  in  the  story  refer. 
These  allusions  are  only  incidental,  by  no  means  amounting  to  a  continuous 
allegory. 

Toscanella,  following  at  an  interval  of  twenty-five  years,  knows  the  work 
of  his  predecessor,  and  appears  sedulously  to  avoid  repetition.  At  least,  where 
the  temptation  would  naturally  be  strongest  because  the  allegory  is  obvious  and 
interesting,  Toscanella  finds  some  other  point  in  the  narrative  to  moralize  and 
ignores  those  touched  by  Fornari;  or  if  he  interprets  the  same  incidents,  he 
strives  to  give  them  a  slightly  different  turn,  as  if  he  were  trying  to  be  original. 
His  explanations  are  on  the  whole  less  interesting  than  Fornari’s.  In  spite  of 
divergences,  however,  there  are  numerous  and  substantial  points  of  agreement. 
To  his  work  Toscanella  prefixes  a  dedicatory  preface.  After  eulogizing  the 
office  of  poets  in  general  as  teachers  of  morality  and  the  secrets  of  nature, 
and  mentioning,  of  course,  Homer  and  Virgil  as  “spurs  to  virtue  and  bridles  to 
vice,”  he  asserts  that  a  similar  didactic  intention  governs  Ariosto,  who  presents 
a  mirror  of  the  actions  of  men  worthy  of  praise  or  blame,  in  order  to  teach 
men  to  live  well.  All  of  these  poets  “in  various  individuals  represented  various 
virtues,  in  this,  one,  in  that,  another,  to  form  a  man  four-square  and  perfect 
of  them  all,  which  four-square  and  perfect  man  is  he  who  is  adorned  with  all 
the  virtues.”  We  might  hope  that  in  the  exposition  to  follow,  in  which,  accord¬ 
ing  to  his  table,  Orlando  is  the  example  of  the  perfect  captain,  we  might  get 

19  Orlando  Furioso  di  M.  Ludovico  Ariosto,  Ic  A  u oz’c  Allegoric  c  Aimotatioiii  di  J\I. 
Tomaso  Porcacchi,  Venice,  1612. 
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some  approximation  to  this  man  four-square  and  perfect  pointed  out,  but  Tos- 
eanella  apparently  introduces  him  only  to  secure  a  skillful  transition  to  the 
flattery  of  his  patron,  Francesco  Maria  Feltrio  della  Rovere,  Prince  of  Urbino, 
who  is  described  in  the  rest  of  the  preface  as  the  pattern  of  prudence,  magna¬ 
nimity,  magnificence,  courage,  temperance,  and  justice  in  which  are  included 
liberality  and  reiigious  zeal.  In  a  second  preface  to  the  readers,  Toscanella 
assures  us  again  that  Ariosto  wrote  to  instruct,  under  a  cloak  of  fiction,  and 
that  he  figures  forth  the  Italian  wars  of  his  own  day  in  many  of  the  battles 
he  describes.  It  is  quite  certain  that  he  at  least  drew  on  his  own  experience 
and  observation  for  many  of  the  details. 

According  to  Schoembs,20  the  edition  which  Harington  used  for  his  trans¬ 
lation  of  the  Furioso  was  issued  by  Porro  in  1584,  with  notes  by  Fornari.  This 
edition  I  have  not  seen.  It  quite  evidently  follows  the  1549  commentary 
closely,  if  we  may  judge  from  Harington’s  notes. 

The  edition  “with  a  new  allegory  by  Tomaso  Porcacchi,”  1612,  too  late 
for  Spenser,  is  chiefly  interesting  as  a  product  of  previous  tendencies.  There 
is  almost  nothing  “new”  in  Porcacchi’s  allegory;  it  is  much  condensed,  a  very 
brief  paragraph  at  the  beginning  of  each  canto;  usually  it  is  a  literal  translation 
of  Fornari,  or  a  condensed  translation;  occasionally  there  are  changes  which 
possibly  indicate  the  influence  of  Toscanella,  but  where  these  agree  with 
Harington,  we  may  assume  that  the  change  has  appeared  in  the  1584  edition. 
Only  very  rarely  is  there  a  point  quite  different  from  either  of  the  two  earlier 
critics.  The  preface,  also  briefer  than  the  earlier  ones,  follows  the  usual  line 
of  enumerating  all  the  virtues  and  their  opposite  vices  as  exemplified  in  the 
poem,  and  claiming  that  there  is  no  book  “in  which  with  more  profit,  wdth 
greater  delight,  one  may  learn  what  should  be  shunned,  what  followed.” 

The  interesting  feature  of  all  this  is  that  partly  perhaps  as  the  result  of  con¬ 
troversy,  partly  merely  as  the  result  of  editorial  labors,  a  tradition  was  growing 
up  during  Spenser’s  lifetime,  pretty  well  stereotyped  by  1590 — a  tradition  as  to 
how  one  was  to  read  and  interpret  his  Ariosto,  what  hidden  truths  were  to  be 
discovered  therein,  as  we  today,  in  turn,  inherit  traditions  concerning  the  Faerie 
Queene. 

To  this  tradition,  the  publication  in  1581  of  La  Gerusalemme  Liberata 
with  Tasso’s  own  interpretation  of  his  characters  as  moral  virtues  in  battle  with 
evil,  could  but  add  strength.21  Whether  Tasso  devised  the  poem  first  and  the 
allegory  afterwards  or  the  reverse,  there  is  much  more  allegorical  quality  in 
his  work  than  in  Ariosto’s.  We  are  grateful  to  him  for  providing  his  own 
interpretation,  even  though  it  has  not  precluded  the  controversies  of  critics  as 
to  whether  he  meant  what  he  said.  It  furnishes  a  clear-cut,  definite  conception 
of  the  epic  as  allegory. 

-"Jakob  Schoemhs:  Ariosts  Orlando  Furioso  in  dcr  F.nglischcn  Literatur  dcs  Zeit- 
i dfrrs  dcr  hhzabeth,  Soden  a.  T.,  1898. 

lasso:  Jerusalem  Delivered,  translated  by  Fairfax,  edition  by  Morley,  1890. 
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In  the  meantime,  how  was  Ariosto  being  received  in  England?  There  is 
every  reason  to  believe  that  he  flourished  as  a  moral  and  didactic  poet  and 
probably  as  an  allegorist  also. 

The  years  immediately  preceding  the  publication  of  Harington’s  Furioso 
and  the  first  three  books  of  Spenser’s  Faerie  Queene  witnessed  the  appearance 
of  an  interesting  series  of  critical  pamphlets,  the  beginnings  of  English  literary 
criticism:  Gascoigne’s  Notes  of  Instruction  in  English  Verse,  1575;  Gosson’s 
School  of  Abuse,  1579;  Sidney’s  Apologie  for  Poetrie,  1581  (?)  ;  Webbe’s  Dis¬ 
course  of  English  Poetrie,  1586;  and  Puttenham’s  Art  of  English  Poesie,  1589, 
to  which  may  be  added  Lodge’s  reply  to  Gosson,  probably  1579-80.  Haring¬ 
ton’s  Apologie,  prefixed  to  his  translation  of  Ariosto  in  1591,  follows  and  echoes 
them.  The  discussion  of  meter  which  concerns  Gascoigne,  Webbe,  and  Putten- 
ham,  is  beside  the  question  for  us  here,  but  not  so  the  discourses  on  the  purpose 
and  reason  for  being  of  poetry,  and  its  kinds,  for  these  “shadowy  daggers” 
include  the  old,  well-known  weapon  of  defense,  allegory.  Gosson’s  attack, 
directed  principally  at  the  stage,  and  avowedly  not  wholly  at  the  plays  them¬ 
selves,  but  at  social  abuses  arising  from  the  gathering  of  crowds  in  places  of 
amusement,  nevertheless  strays  from  its  point  to  decry  the  abuses  of  poetry, 
and  apparently,  in  spite  of  the  author’s  occasional  recantations,  poetry  itself 
in  general.  At  one  point  he  takes  a  shot  at  the  old  custom  of  allegorical  inter¬ 
pretations,  those  of  Maxentius  Tyrius  in  particular,  insisting  that  they  constitute 
no  real  defense.  “You  will  smile,  I  am  sure,  if  you  read  it,  to  see  how  this 
morall  philosopher  toyles  too  draw  the  Lyons  skin  upon  Aesops  Asse.”  Except 
that  Gosson  uses  constantly,  to  enforce  his  points,  figures  drawn  from  the 
allegorizations  he  condemns,  he  occupies  an  orthodox  Puritan  position. 

Sidney  and  his  successors,  Webbe  and  Puttenham,  reply,  and  their  coun¬ 
ter  contentions  have  many  points  in  common,  among  them  the  disquisitions  on 
poet,  maker,  and  votes,  the  proof  of  the  high  estimation  in  which  poets  of 
ancient  days  were  held,  and  the  claim  of  moral  edification  as  one  of  the  ends 
of  poetry.  To  the  attack  on  allegorization  there  is  no  direct  reply,  but  there 
is  a  good  deal  by  implication.  Gascoigne,  who  wrote  before  Gosson,  includes 
allegory  as  a  suitable  device  for  love  poetry — he  uses  it  so  himself.  Lodge, 
who  has  the  usual  citations  to  show  the  high  esteem  in  which  poetry  was  held 
by  the  ancients,  and  anticipates  Sidney  in  claiming  the  example  of  holy  writ, 
introduces  the  old  argument  that  poetry  contains  a  meaning  not  at  once  evident 
to  the  unlearned.  This  is  of  course  allegory ;  and  this  exact  idea  not  only  occufs 
often  enough  before  Lodge  but  continues  long  after.  It  is,  however,  only  re¬ 
asserting  the  point  your  opponent  has  attacked ;  Lodge  does  not  develop  it. 
Sidney,  whose  work  excels  all  the  others  in  spirit,  if  not  in  content,  speaks  much 
of  the  value  of  examples  presented  in  poetry,  especially  Aeneas,  Ulysse^, 
Achilles,  and  Orlando.  He  even  cites,  in  a  notable  passage,  especial  men  as 
patterns  of  particular  virtues,  as  Ulysses  of  wisdom  and  temperance,  Achilles 
of  valor,  Nisus  and  Euryalus  of  friendship;  and,  again,  declares.  Truely  I 
have  knowen  men  that  even  with  reading  Amadis  de  Gaule  (which  God  knoweth 
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wanteth  much  of  a  perfect  Poesie)  have  found  their  harts  mooved  to  the 
exercise  of  courtesie,  liberalitie,  and  especially  courage.”  But  all  this  is  not 
necessarily  allegory,  still  less  allegorization.  Sidney  comments  directly  on  the 
tvpe  in  discussing  Aesop’s  fables — one  wonders  whether  with  reference  to  Gos- 
son’s  gibe — ‘‘whose  pretty  allegories,  stealing  under  the  formall  tales  of  Beasts, 
make  many,  more  beastly  then  Beasts,  begin  to  heare  the  sound  of  vertue  from 
these  dumbe  speakers,”  this  following  hard  upon  a  reference  to  the  instructing 
parables  of  the  Gospels.  There  are  several  sentences  later  which  lead  one  to 
suspect  that  Sidney  made  no  sharp  distinction  in  his  mind  between  moral  exam¬ 
ple  and  allegory  in  the  more  formal  sense  of  the  term.  Indeed  there  is  a 
shadowy  debatable  ground  in  which  one  may  pass  readily  from  one  to  the  other. 
Sidney,  moreover,  like  the  Italians,  is  both  an  Aristotelian  and  a  Platonist.  In 
his  discussion  of  imitation,  with  delight  and  teaching  as  its  aim,  he  instances  the 
painter  who  depicts  Eucretia,  “Wherein  he  painteth  not  Lucrecia  whom  he 
never  sawe,  but  painteth  the  outwarde  beauty  of  such  a  vertue.”  This  type  of 
imitation  constitutes  the  truth  of  poetry,  a  truth  higher  than  fact.  “If  then,  a 
man  can  arive  at  that  childs  age  to  know  that  the  Poets  persons  and  dooings 
are  but  pictures  what  should  be  and  not  stories  what  have  beene,  they  will  never 
give  the  lye  to  things  not  affirmatively,  but  allegorically  and  figurativelie  written.” 
So  finally  he  urges  his  readers  “To  beleeve  with  me  that  there  are  many  misteries 
contained  in  Poetrie,  which  of  purpose  were  written  darkely,  least  by  prophane 
wits,  it  should  be  abused.” 

Webbe  is  a  shade  more  outspoken.  He  too  affirms  that  esoteric  knowl¬ 
edge  lies  hidden  in  poetry,  cites  Aeneas,  Ulysses,  and  the  rest,  but  not  Orlando, 
and  even  claims  that  the  Metamorphoses,  “being  moralized  according  to  his 
meaning,  and  the  truth  of  every  tale  being  discovered,  it  is  a  worke  of  exceed¬ 
ing  wysedome  and  sound  judgment.”  Eclogues,  especially  Virgil’s  and  Spen¬ 
ser’s,  he  regards  as  a  “cloake  of  simplicity”  under  which  not  only  praise  of 
friends  but  protests  against  abuses  are  covertly  conveyed. 

Puttenham  has  a  similar  view  of  eclogues,  a  similar  familiarity  with  the 
allegorization  of  myths,  but  his  most  interesting  contribution  is  the  definition 
of  allegory  in  the  list  of  one  hundred  and  twenty  figures  which  he  furnishes, 
with  examples,  in  his  third  book ;  not  that  it  is  either  new  or  original,  but 
that  it  gives  an  explicit  idea  of  what  was  meant  by  allegory  when  Spenser 
was  writing.  Allegory  or  false-semblant  is  identified  with  metaphor,  but  since 
it  extends  to  “whole  and  large  speaches,  it  maketh  the  figure  allegorie  to  be 
called  a  long  and  perpetuall  metaphore”.  Whereupon  follow  examples  chiefly 
from  love  poems,  perhaps  because  of  their  brevity.  A  mixed  allegory  is  one 
in  which  the  idea  is  only  half  concealed;  so  “clouds  of  care”  and  similar 
expressions  in  a  series  form  a  mixed  allegory.22  Though  today  we  might  have 
difficulty  in  sharply  delimiting  the  province  of  allegory,  it  must  be  clear  that 

22  Cf.  Wilson:  Arte  of  Rlietonque,  1560;  Caro,  Apologia  dci  Academki  dei  Banchi, 
Kome,  1555. 
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when  it  is  extended  to  all  metaphor  of  more  than  a  single  word’s  compass  bv 
the  rhetoricians,  and  to  every  moral  aspect  of  incident  by  the  critics,  a  kind  of 
thinking  is  prevalent  which  affords  wide  latitude  to  the  poet. 

The  habit  and  theory  of  viewing  the  epic  as  allegory  has  still  sufficient 
vitality  in  1614-15  to  draw  from  Chapman  this  characteristic  summing  up: 
“Nor  is  this  all-comprising  Poesy  fantastic  or  mere  fictive ;  but  the  most 
material  and  doctrinal  illations  of  truth,  both  for  all  manly  information  of  man¬ 
ners  in  the  young,  all  prescription  of  justice  and  even  Christian  piety  in  the 
most  grave  and  high  governed.  To  illustrate  both  which,  in  both  kinds,  with 
all  height  of  expression,  the  Poet  creates  both  a  body  and  a  soul  in  them. 
Wherein  if  the  body  (being  the  letter  or  history)  seems  fictive  and  beyond 
possibility  to  bring  it  into  act,  the  sense  then  and  allegory,  which  is  the  soul, 
is  to  be  sought,  which  intends  a  more  eminent  expressure  of  Virtue  for  her 
loveliness,  and  Vice  for  her  ugliness,  in  their  several  effects,  going  beyond  the 
life  than  any  art  within  life  can  possibly  delineate.’’  The  Iliad  is  thus  an  alle¬ 
gory  of  wrath,  “fervor  and  fashion  of  outward  fortitude  to  all  possible  height 
of  heroical  action” ;  the  Odyssey  of  “the  mind’s  inward,  constant,  and  uncon¬ 
quered  empire  unbroken,  unaltered,  with  any  tyrannous  infliction.”  Thus 
we  have  again  the  traditional  couple  of  active  and  contemplative  life,  private 
and  political  man,  and  nobly  phrased.  Finally,  with  the  proud  esoterism  of  all 
the  school,  he  declares:  “Poetry  is  the  flower  of  the  Sun,  and  disdains  to  open 
to  the  eye  of  a  candle.”23 

To  this  series  of  critical  essays,  Harington  adds  in  1591  the  preface  to  his 
translation  of  Orlando,  Furioso,  called,  according  to  the  fashion,  An  Apologie 
for  Poetrie.  This  apology  has  three  parts,  a  general  defense  of  poetry,  a  defense 
of  Ariosto  in  particular,  and  a  defense  of  Harington  himself  as  translator. 
The  first  of  these  acknowledges  acquaintance  with  Sidney  and  Puttenham,  and 
follows  rather  closely  the  general  lines  of  previous  apologies.  Certain  ques¬ 
tions  are  put  aside  as  having  been  sufficiently  treated  by  his  predecessors;  in 
addition,  the  most  complete  and  explicit  statement  of  the  allegorical  method  of 
interpretation  is  made,  with  all  its  four  divisions,  literal,  moral,  allegorical,  and 
anagogic,  which  Harington  illustrates  by  application  to  the  Perseus  myth  from 
Ovid.  This  element  in  his  apology  is  probably  an  echo  of  Fornari,  but  phrased 
according  to  common  use  in  England. 

The  second  part  of  his  discourse,  the  defense  of  Ariosto,  begins  with  a 
comparison  of  Ariosto  and  Virgil  as  writers  of  historical  epic  praising  a  par¬ 
ticular  family  by  praise  of  their  ancestors,  with  the  balance  inclining  in  favor 
of  Ariosto  who  treats  a  Christian  theme.  He  defends  Ariosto’s  morality, 
claiming — and  justly  so — that  his  examples  of  lust  and  luxury  are  not  enticing, 
that  he  is  more  decorous  than  Chaucer;  but,  doubting  whether  his  readers  will 

23  Cf.  Stanyhurst,  dedication  to  Lord  Dunsany  of  his  Translation  of  the  First  Four 
Rooks  of  the  Aeneis,  and  Ascham :  The  SchoJcmaster,  pp.  223  ff.  of  the  Cambridge  I  . 
Press  edition.  1904.  Chapman:  Iliads  of  Homer,  2  cols.,  and  Odysseys  of  Homer,  2  vols.. 
ed.  Hooper,  London,  1897. 
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he  altogether  sincerely  shocked  by  the  prospect  of  offenses,  he  suspects  them 
of  turning  hastily  to  all  the  most  reprehensible  passages  with  unseemly  curio¬ 
sity  to  read  those  first ! 

He  next  points  out  that  Ariosto  differs  from  Homer  and  V  irgil  because 
one  age  differs  from  another.  This  portion  of  his  defense — even  to  the  exam¬ 
ples  of  extraneous  incident  in  Homer,  the  story  of  Bellerophon  in  the  conver¬ 
sation  of  Diomed  and  Glaucus,  and  Ulysses’  dialogue  with  the  hog,24 — is  trans¬ 
lated  almost  word  for  word  from  Fornari.  So  too  are  the  following  topics  of 
discussion,  the  credibility  and  verisimilitude  of  the  supernatural  as  used  by 
Ariosto,  his  excellence  in  peripetia  or  “variety  of  sudden  fortunes,”  in  the 
abundance  of  passions  well  expressed,  and  his  defense  of  Ariosto’s  digressions 
with  moralizing  in  his  own  person.  These,  says  Harington,  not  here  quoting 
Fornari’s  words,  though  supporting  his  opinion,  are  like  pleasant  seats  beside 
a  long  road,  overshadowed  by  trees  which  offer  with  shade,  refreshing  fruit. 
Of  this  portion  of  his  Apologie,  practically  all  of  the  ideas,  and  a  considerable 
number  of  sentences  are  taken  directly  from  Fornari’s  Apologia  prefixed  to 
bis  Exposition.  The  silent  appropriation  is,  however,  not  so  interesting  as  the 
silent  omissions.  Where  Fornari  uses  a  page,  Harington  selects  a  sentence; 
what  he  omits  is  the  exposition  of  Aristotle’s  Poetics  with  detailed  application 
and  refitting  to  Ariosto’s  practice.  The  specific  details  of  the  controversy 
have  no  interest  for  Harington,  or  he  expects  them  to  have  none  for  his  Eng¬ 
lish  audience.  Only  objections  obvious  enough  to  “the  man  in  the  street” 
interest  him.  The  budding  English  school  of  critics  are  not  yet  enmeshed  in 
the  critical  tangle. 

In  the  third  portion  of  his  Apologie,  there  is  some  heed  to  what  these  critics 
are  interested  in — questions  of  rhymes,  double  and  triple,  with  Sidney’s  exam¬ 
ple  as  authority.  He  defends  his  abridgment  of  certain  portions  of  the  text, 
and  his  notes,  especially  the  personal  anecdote  sometimes  injected  into  them: 
“True  it  is,  I  added  some  notes  to  the  end  of  every  Canto,  even  as  if  some  of 
my  friends  and  my  selfe  reading  it  together  (and  so  it  fell  out  indeed  many 
times)  had  after  debated  upon  them  what  had  beene  most  worthy  consideration 
in  them,  and  so  oft  times  immediatly  I  set  it  down.”  We  wish  that  this  repre¬ 
sented  his  actual  practice  more  fully  than  it  does,  and  that  he  had  set  down 
also  the  names  of  the  friends  with  whom  he  debated,  and  distributed  to  them 
their  opinions.  But  the  bulk  of  his  notes  are  in  fact  translations  from  Fornari, 
though  the  arrangement  into  moral,  historical,  allegoric,  and  allusive  divisions 
may  be  his  own.  Here  and  there,  however,  are  insertions  plainly  original, 
revealing  an  engaging  personality,  shrewdly  observant  of  the  world,  not  with¬ 
out  sturdy,  gentlemanlv  standards  of  conduct,  humorous,  kindly,  sociable,  and 
quite  at  home  in  the  cultured  circle  of  poets  and  men  of  letters  about  the  court. 

We  would  like  to  think  of  Spenser  joining  in  those  discussions  of  which 
we  here  and  there  get  echoes  in  the  notes,  and  it  is  barely  possible  that  he  may 

24  This  is  the  source  of  Spenser’s  “Let  Gryll  he  Gryll  and  have  his  hoggish  mind,” 
not  in  Homer,  but  in  a  dialogue  of  Plutarch.  Sec-  Warton,  II.  p.  164. 
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have  done  so.  We  know  that  he  was  in  London  in  the  fall  and  winter  of  1589- 
90,  but  we  do  not  know  quite  when  in  the  period  between  1584  and  1591  the 
Furioso  was  translated.  There  is  a  reference  to  the  Faerie  Queene  in  the 
notes  to  the  forty-third  canto,  so  that  the  previous  portions  of  the  translation 
may  have  been  going  on  when  Spenser  came  to  London.  Harington  may  have 
written  in  London,  or  he  may  have  retired  to  his  estate  at  Kelston  near  Bath. 
The  tradition  represents  him  as  circulating  his  English  version  of  the  lasciv¬ 
ious  tale  of  Giocondo  among  Elizabeth’s  maids  of  honor;  whereupon  the  Queen, 
incensed  at  his  choice  of  the  most  offensive  canto,  commanded  him  to  translate 
the  other  forty-five  before  venturing  to  appear  again  at  court.  Harington  took 
some  pains  with  the  translation ;  he  strove  to  give  his  work  a  semblance,  at 
least,  of  erudition,  with  notes,  an  Apologie,  an  exposition  of  the  allegory,  an 
index,  and  marginal  references ;  he  had  it  embellished  with  engravings  in  imita¬ 
tion  of  Porro’s  edition ;  altogether  he  felt  that  it  was  an  achievement  of  which 
he  could  continue  to  be  proud.  But  still,  Harington  wielded  a  facile  pen,  and 
he  would  be  likely — if  there  is  anything  in  the  legend — to  wish  to  re-establish 
himself  in  the  Queen’s  favor  as  soon  as  possible.  He  had  long  been  familiar 
with  the  Furioso ;  he  tells  us  that  he  had  inherited  from  his  father  the  transla¬ 
tion  of  the  first  stanza  of  Canto  XIX,  which  the  elder  Harington  had  applied 
to  the  Admiral  Seymour  “both  in  his  life  and  in  his  death.”25  It  is  to  be 
remembered  that  the  erudite  features  of  the  book,  are  mostly  copied ;  and 
there  are  signs  of  haste  towards  the  end.  The  notes  to  the  last  cantos  are 
abbreviated  considerably ;  in  some  cases  they  almost  disappear ;  in  others  the 
author  breaks  away  from  his  model,  and  gives  us,  to  our  delight,  gossipy  chat 
of  his  own,  remote  enough  at  times  from  the  canto  in  hand.  In  the  comment 
on  Canto  XXXII,  he  tells  us  that  the  first  fifty  stanzas  are  by  his  brother: 
“These  are  mine,  for  they  were  given  me  by  my  brother  (Francis  Harington) 
who  made  them  for  a  proofe  of  his  veine  in  this  kind ;  and  if  his  sloth  had 
not  bin  as  blame-worthy  as  his  skill  is  praise-worthy,  he  had  eased  me  of  much 
of  the  paine  that  I  tooke  with  the  rest;  and  me  thinks  when  I  read  his  and 
mine  owne  together,  the  phrase  agrees  so  well,  as  it  were  two  brothers.”  It 
sounds  as  if  he  would  have  welcomed  some  relief  from  a  task  now  growing 
irksome.  The  cantos  are  throughout  abridged ;  the  spirit  and  the  narrative  of 
events  are  preserved,  but  digressions,  especially  those  celebrating  the  House  of 
Este,  are  condensed,  sometimes  omitted,  and  there  is  no  attempt  to  reproduce 
the  language  of  Ariosto  in  detail.  Altogether  it  is  quite  possible  that  the  poem 
was  translated  within  a  year  or  two  of  its  publication,  and  Harington  could 
therefore  have  met  Spenser  during  his  stay  in  London,  the  more  easil)  as  he 
seems  to  have  known  Raleigh.  Although  Spenser  had  been  absent  ten  veais, 
he  did  not  return  to  London  an  unknown  man,  for  the  critics  had  been  contin¬ 
ually  recurring  to  The  Shepheardes  C alcndav  with  warmest  praise,  and  some  poi- 

25  Admiral  Seymour  was  put  to  death  in  1549;  the  elder  Harington,  who  seems  io 
have  faithfully  cherished  his  memory  throughout  his  own  life,  died  in  laS2.  The  date 
of  his  translation  of  the  stanza  is  unknown. 
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tions  of  the  Faerie  Oucene  may  already  have  circulated  privately.  Harington, 
as  the  younger  man  'and  a  literary  enthusiast,  would,  one  imagines,  have  lost 
no  time  in  seeking  an  introduction  to  this  most  famous  poet  of  his  day.  But 
all  this  is  merely  speculation.20 

When  Harington  brought  out  his  work,  Ariosto’s  poem  was  already  well 
known  to  lovers  of  Italian  poetry  in  England,  for  one  tale,  that  of  Anodante 
and  Ginevra,  had  been  twice  translated  before  Harington’s  version,  and  had 
been  made  the  subject  of  a  play,  while  as  early  as  1572,  two  or  three  references 
to  Angelica  present  her  as  the  type  of  pride,  or  prudishness,  that  by  Gascoigne 
carrying  a  gloss  which  remarks  upon  her  choice  at  last  of  “a  poore  serving 
man.”27There  is  in  Scottish  a  curious  version  of  the  Orlando-Angehca  romance 
by  Tohn  Stewart  of  Baldynneis,  who  dedicates  his  work  to  James  VI.  It  dates 
about  ten  years  earlier  than  Harington’s  translation,  but  seems  not  to  have  been 
printed  for  general  circulation,  and  was  probably  unknown  either  to  Harington 
or  to  Spenser.28  It  affords  interesting  testimony  to  the  popularity  of  the  tale,  how¬ 
ever  Stewart  excludes  from  his  “Abridgment,”  as  he  calls  it,  everything  not 
directly  connected  with  Angelica  and  Orlando,  whose  romance  he  pursues  to  the 
point  where  Angelica  departs  with  Medoro  for  the  Orient.  Here  he breaks  o  t, 
wearied  with  his  task,  and  brings  all  to  a  close  with  a  prophecy  that  Orlando  wil 
<ret  his  reason  back  through  the  intervention  of  St.  John  and  Astolfo.  What 
Schoembs  calls  an  “abgeschmackte  Moralizierung”  in  his  conclusion  is  really  a 
very  free  rendering  of  Canto  XXXIV,  stanzas  62-66,  in  which  Ariosto  supplies 
all  the  ammunition  for  the  “Moralizierung”  and  a  couple  of  Scriptural  examp  es 
not,  however,  the  ones  that  Stewart  elaborates.  The  version  is  further  interest¬ 
ing’ because  in  the  portions  of  the  story  used  by  Stewart  occurs  the  mciden 
of  the  friar  which  Professor  Cory  calls  the  ugliest  spot  in  Ariosto.  Haring¬ 
ton  is  criticized  by  Professor  Dodge30  for  rendering  such  spots  with  particu¬ 
larity  and  detail  while  condensing  or  omitting  other,  innocent  descriptions,  u 
Stewart  is  just  as  detailed  as  Harington,  and  Stewart  is  entirely  without  that 
cynical,  tongue-in-cheek  attitude  toward  his  royal  patron  and  courtly  Pres¬ 
byterian  circle  which  Harington  occasionally  reveals  toward  his.  We  may  con¬ 
clude  that  in  the  sixteenth  century,  Ariosto  could  be  read  unexpurgated  even 
by  religious  minds,  without  pious  horror,  or  indeed  any  especial  moral  excite- 

ment.  „ 

In  his  prefatory  letter  to  Sir  Walter  Raleigh,  Spenser  announces  his  alle¬ 
gorical  purpose,  “to  fashion  a  gentleman  or  noble  person  in  vertuous  and  gentle 
discipline”,  and  clearly  regards  himself  as  moving  in  the  current  of  tradition: 
“In  which  I  have  followed  all  the  antique  Poets  historical! ;  first  Homere,  who 


2(i  Harington's  Orlando  Furioso 
the  edition  used  in  this^  essay. 

-7  Schoembs,  pp.  3-5,  and  09  ff ; 
1907,  p.  458. 

28  J.  Stewart:  An  Abridgement 


was  published  in  1591,  1607,  and  1634.  The  last  is 
Gascoigne,  The  Posies,  Cambridge  University  Press, 
of  Roland  Furious,  Scot.  Text  Soc.,  Vol.  5,  Part  2, 


2»  H.  E.  Corv :  Edmund  Spenser ,  a  Critical  Study,  p.  142. 

■ri  R.  K.  Neil  Dodge:  Spenser’s  Imitations  from  Ariosto,  in  P.  M.  L.  A.,  1897. 
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in  the  persons  of  Agamemnon  and  Ulysses  hath  ensampled  a  good  govemour 
and  a  vertuous  man,  the  one  in  his  Ilias,  the  other  in  his  Odysseis :  then  Virgil, 
whose  like  intention  was  to  doe  in  the  person  of  Aeneas :  after  him  Ariosto 
comprised  them  both  in  his  Orlando;  and  lastly  Tasso  dissevered  them  againe, 
and  formed  both  parts  in  two  persons,  namely,  that  part  which  they  in  Phil¬ 
osophy  call  Ethice  or  vertues  of  a  private  man,  coloured  in  his  Rinaldo ;  the 
other  named  Politice  in  his  Godfredo.  By  ensample  of  which  excellente  Poets, 
I  labour  to  pourtraict  in  Arthure,  before  he  was  king,  the  image  of  a  brave 
knight,  perfected  in  the  twelve  private  morall  vertues,  as  Aristotle  hath  devised ; 
the  which  is  the  purpose  of  these  first  twelve  books:  which  if  I  find  to  be  well 
accepted,  I  may  be  perhaps  encoraged  to  frame  the  other  part  of  polliticke 
vertues  in  his  person  after  that  hee  came  to  be  king.” 

Here  is  the  old  theory  of  the  interpretation  of  the  epic :  once  more  Homer 
and  Virgil  figure  forth  the  active  and  the  contemplative  man,  and  Ariosto  is 
accepted  on  the  same  basis,  for  the  conception  of  Orlando  might  be  quoted 
from  Toscanella’s  table,  where  he  is  the  pattern  of  the  perfect  captain.  As 
among  the  Italian  critics,  Aristotle  and  Plato  join  hands,  for  we  hear  of  the 
private  and  the  public  man  in  Tasso,  who  really  follows  Plato  very  closely, 
and  in  the  next  breath  Aristotle  is  devising  the  twelve  moral  virtues ;  perhaps 
we  are  to  understand  that  he  has  somewhere  defined  an  equal  number  of  politic 
ones.  Had  Spenser  the  Politics  in  mind?  But  nothing  could  be  further 
from  an  exposition  of  political  duty;  it  has  even  been  questioned  whether 
twelve  moral  virtues  can  be  discovered  in  the  Ethics.  However,  Spenser  is 
not  here  unfolding  a  philosophy,  but  only  repeating  a  formula  which  will  be 
accepted  by  his  contemporaries  without  criticism.  Incidentally,  by  implication, 
he  names  several  of  his  principal  sources,  Homer,  Virgil,  Ariosto,  Tasso,  Mal¬ 
ory,  Aristotle — a  goodly  array,  a  one-foot  shelf  to  solace  the  ten  years’  exile 
by  Mulla,  under  Arlo  Hill. 


Ill 
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As  he  studied  Ariosto,  what  influence  did  that  poet’s  allegory,  and  the 
allegorical  interpretations  put  upon  him  by  others  have  on  Spensers  own 
creations?  Did  he  put  it  all  aside  as  irrelevant?  Did  he  accept  only  to  alter, 
to  overgo  Ariosto  as  an  allegorist?  Was  he  stimulated  to  further  pondering  of 
the  problems  of  human  experience  ? 

Let  us  first  examine  those  parts  of  Ariosto’s  work  which  are  undeniably 
allegorical,  of  which  the  most  considerable  instance  is  the  temptation  of  the 
temperate  man,  in  Cantos  VI,  VII,  VIII,  and  X. 

In  the  Furioso,  the  young  knight,  Ruggiero,  mounted  on  the  Hippogrift, 
which  he  cannot  control,  is  borne  over  land  and  sea  to  the  island  kingdom  ox 
Alcina,  far  off  in  the  Atlantic.  On  dismounting,  he  ties  his  winged  steed  to  a 
myrtle  tree,  while  he  refreshes  himself  at  a  nearby  stream.  The  horse  tears 
the  branches  of  the  tree,  which  laments  aloud.  Ruggiero,  hastening  to  amend 
his  unwitting  cruelty,  learns  that  the  tree  is  the  English  prince,  Astolfo,  who, 
through  curiosity,  had  followed  Alcina  upon  a  seeming  island,  really  a  mon¬ 
strous  whale,  and  was  brought  to  this  kingdom  over  the  stormy  waves.  He 

warns  Ruggiero  from  his  own  experience,  to  shun  the  wiles  of  the  enchantress, 
who  transforms  her  discarded  lovers  into  stocks  and  stones,  or  beasts.  The 
young  knight  accordingly  sets  out  resolved  to  avoid  the  borders  of  Alcina’s 
city  and  to  take  the  steep  and  stony  path  that  leads  to  the  citadel  of  her  sister, 
Logostilla.  As  he  goes  forward  on  foot,  leading  his  ungovernable  steed,  he 
encounters  a  rabblement  of  beast-headed  men.  While  he  is  battling  valiantly 
against  them,  two  fair  and  beautiful  ladies  ride  out  from  Alcina’s  city,  and 

the  throng  of  wretches  retreats.  The  ladies  commend  Ruggiero’s  prowess  and 

beseech  him  to  undertake  the  conquest  of  a  monstrous  hag,  Eriphile,  Avarice, 
who  keeps  a  bridge  before  the  city.  Of  course  the  hero  consents,  and  having 
overcome  the  hideous  creature,  follows  his  guides  into  Alcina’s  courts  without 
further  struggle.  He  is  received  with  honor,  and  becomes  the  queen’s  favored 
lover.  Meanwhile  his  betrothed,  Bradamante,  has  sought  him,  sorrowing,  and 
at  length  sends  Melissa,  the  sorceress,  to  his  rescue,  with  a  magic  ring,  which 
reveals  to  him  the  real  ugliness  beneath  Alcina’s  seeming  beauty.  Ruggiero 
flees  from  the  palace  of  pleasure,  but  having  learned  to  distrust  the  Hippo- 
griff,  he  chooses  this  time  an  ordinary  horse.  Before  he  has  gone  far,  he  is 
attacked  by  Alcina’s  huntsman  with  his  horse,  dog,  and  falcon,  but  he  repels 
them  and  follows  a  toilsome  path  through  brambles,  along  the  burning  sands 
of  the  sea-shore,  where  in  the  noon-day  heat  of  the  journey,  three  ladies 
meet  and  seek  to  beguile  him  with  refreshing  wine  and  soft  repose.  When  he 
refuses  their  proffers,  they  revile  him,  but  he  pushes  on.  Within  sight  of 
Logostilla’s  capital,  he  is  met  and  ferried  across  the  stream  that  bars  his  way, 
by  an  aged  and  wise  pilot.  He  is  received  graciously,  and  sojourns  in  that 
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realm,  learning  there  to  guide  the  winged  horse,  before  so  unmanageable,  for 
the  Hippogriff  has  been  ridden  to  the  citadel  by  Melissa,  carrying  with  her 
Astolfo,  released  from  enchantment. 

Fornari  explains  that  as  Ruggiero  is,  or  becomes,  the  continent  man,  his 
road  to  temperance  is  more  painful  than  that  of  Astolfo,  who  is  naturally  tem¬ 
perate,  and  is  misled,  not  by  his  appetites,  but  by  curiosity.  The  finest  thing 
in  Ariosto’s  allegory  is  his  description  of  this  path  to  Wisdom,  beset  with  bit¬ 
ter  conflict,  burning  thirst,  fatigue,  and  the  old  temptations  in  their  most  seduc¬ 
tive  form.  Spenser,  who  receives  from  this  tale  a  number  of  hints  for  his 
Book  of  Temperance,  is  apparently  insensible  to  this  opportunity.  His  treat¬ 
ment  of  the  second  of  his  virtues,  unlike  that  of  Holiness,  is,  however,  con¬ 
ceived  in  too  static  a  form  for  him  to  make  use  of  Ariosto’s  plan.  Guyon  is 
not,  in  most  of  his  adventures,  the  man  learning  self-control  by  painful  effort. 
He  has  already  accepted  Reason  as  his  guide  and  looks  upon  all  the  passions 
that  cross  his  path  with  a  touch  of  scornful  aloofness.  With  this  basic  altera¬ 
tion  in  the  plan,  however,  Spenser  uses  much  of  Ariosto’s  material.  Like  Rug¬ 
giero,  Guyon  has  a  fiery,  mettlesome  horse,  but  it  is  not  winged.  Throughout 
the  book  he  does  not  ride  it,  for  it  was  stolen  from  him  while  he  was  seeking 
to  aid  Amavia  at  the  spring,  and  only  in  the  Fifth  Book  does  he  recover  it 
from  the  thief  Braggadocchio.  The  horses  in  Ariosto — the  Hippogriff,  Bayardo, 
Brigliadoro — mean,  or  are  interpreted  to  mean,  appetitive  desire.  Spenser  un¬ 
doubtedly  took  Brigadore  from  Ariosto— the  name,  Golden  Bridle,  probably 
delighting  him  as  a  follower  of  Aristotle — and  he  took  it  with  the  allegorical 
meaning,  at  least  suggested  by  Ariosto: 

Quantumque  debil  freno  a  mezzo  il  corso 
Animoso  destrier  spesso  raccolga, 

Raro  e  pero  che  di  ragione  il  rnorso 
Libidinosa  furia  addietro  volga, 

Quando  li  piacer  ha  in  pronto. 

Spenser  apparently  intends  to  tell  us  that  the  Temperate  Man  must  practice 
abstinence  until  his  virtue  is  full  grown ;  then  his  right  to  his  desires  is  proved 
by  his  ability  to  govern  them.  But  compared  to  Ruggiero’s  mad  flight  across 
Europe,  and  his  cautious  leading  of  the  Hippogriff  as  he  first  sets  out  from  the 
sea-shore  for  Eogostilla’s  realm,  Spenser’s  incident  of  the  theft  of  Brigadore 
and  its  tardy  recovery  is  tame,  and  rather  obscure.  He  compensates  for  the 
weakness,  however,  in  his  comic  picture  of  Braggadocchio,  mounted  on  a  steed 
that  he  does  not  own — boasting  of  amorous  passions  that  he  does  not  feel— and 
fleeing  at  the  first  hint  of  opposition. 

The  tragedy  of  Mordaunt  and  Amavia  may  have  been  suggested  by  Ari¬ 
osto.  Mordaunt,  like  Ruggiero,  abandons  his  rightful  lady  for  the  enchant¬ 
ress  ;  like  Bradamante,  Amavia  wanders  in  search  of  him ;  as  Melissa  appeals 
to  Ruggiero’s  pride  in  the  children  one  day  to  be  his,  so  Amavia  carries  with 
her  on  her  sorrowful  journey  Mordaunt’s  infant  son.  But  the  English,  unlike 
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the  Italian  poet,  sees  only  tragedy  as  the  outcome  of  the  father’s  sin.  Even 
the  innocent  child  bears  the  taint  of  it.  It  may  be  this  sterner  view  that  pre¬ 
vents  Spenser  from  picturing  a  Guyon  stumbling,  falling,  and  struggling  up 
again  from  the  Slough  of  Despond  to  the  crest  of  the  Hill  Difficulty. 

The  House  of  Medina,  the  Golden  Mean,  seems  to  be  an  embodiment  of 
Aristotle’s  central  idea  of  virtue,  but  there  are  some  suggestions  in  it  of  some¬ 
thing  else,  resemblances  to  the  ecclesiastical  policy  pursued  in  England,  the 
middle  course  Elizabeth  held  between  the  warring  factions,  in  the  endeavor  to 
secure  peace : 

But  lovely  concord,  and  most  sacred  peace, 

Doth  nourish  vertue,  and  fast  friendship  breeds, 

Weake  she  makes  strong,  and  strong  thing  does  increase, 

Till  it  the  pitch  of  highest  praise  exceeds. 

There  is  a  hint  in  the  following  lines  of  debt  to  Ariosto : 

Therein  three  sisters  dwelt  of  sundry  sort, 

The  children  of  one  sire  by  mothers  three ; 

Who  dying  whylome  did  divide  this  fort 
To  them  by  equal  shares  in  equal  fee: 

But  stryfull  mind  and  diverse  qualitee 

Drew  them  in  parts  and  each  made  others  foe: 

Still  did  they  strive  and  daily  disagree; 

The  eldest  did  against  the  youngest  goe, 

And  both  against  the  middest  meant  to  worken  woe. 

Now  Ariosto,  in  his  description  of  Alcina’s  island,  tells  us  that  she  possessed 
the  greater  part  of  it,  having  usurped  what  rightfully  belonged  to  Eogostilla, 
the  sole  heir,  as  the  only  legitimate  daughter  of  her  father.  This  Eogostilla 
lived  in  chastity,  while  her  two  sisters,  Alcina  and  Fata  Morgana,  born  of  incest, 
were  vicious  and  wicked  in  their  lives.  They  had  conspired  together,  had 
brought  an  army  against  their  sister,  and  had  taken  from  her  all  her  territory 
except  a  promontory  cut  off  from  the  rest  by  a  gulf  of  sea  and  uninhabitable 
mountains,  as  Scotland  is  separated  from  England.  When  we  turn  to  Fomari, 
we  learn  that  Eogostilla  represents  the  true  faith,  while  the  two  bastards  are 
respectively  the  Jewish  and  Mohammedan  sects.  This  explanation  impressed 
Harington,  for  he  adds :  “And  there  is  another  cosen  of  theirs  called  heresie,  and 
the  grandsire  of  them  all,  called  Atheism  that  are  of  late  very  busie  with  her.” 
The  grandsire  reminds  one  of  Spenser’s  Aveugle,  of  whom  Harington  also  may 
be  thinking,  but  of  this  we  shall  see  other  hints  later.  I  do  not  think  the 
explanation  of  Ariosto  would  occur  to  the  reader  unaided,  at  least  today.  If 
Spenser  used  an  edition  with  Fornari’s  notes,  as  is  not  unlikely,  he  must  have 
been  struck  by  the  possibility  of  applying  this  figure  of  the  three  discordant 
faiths  to  England,  an  impression  which  the  geographical  comparison  in  Ariosto’s 
description  would  fix  in  his  mind.  In  this  case  he  has  elaborated  into  a  situa¬ 
tion  what  in  the  Furioso  is  merely  a  passing  reference.  It  is  to  be  noted 
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that  he  has  changed  the  rival  sisters  from  bastards  to  equal  heirs  of  the  patri¬ 
mony.  Does  vSpenser  really  mean  that  all  three  creeds  are  of  equal  validity  and 
are  to  live  in  tolerance  and  concord?  If  so,  he  is  more  liberal  than  was  usual 
in  his  day. 

Between  Ruggiero’s  mounting  the  winged  horse,  and  his  arrival  in  Alcina’s 
island,  Ariosto  injects  the  story  of  Ariodante  and  Ginevra,  as  we  have  seen,  one 
of  the  most  popular  of  his  episodes  with  English  readers.  Spenser  also  turns 
to  this  tale  on  leaving  the  castle  of  Medina.  It  becomes  with  him  the  tragedy 
of  Phaon.  Of  this  romance  Harington  remarks :  “Allegory  there  is  none  in  this 
booke  at  all”.  Morally,  Ariodante  is  an  example  of  credulous  jealousy,  and 
his  brother  Lurcanio,  who  denounces  Ginevra,  exhibits  the  vehemence  of  wrong 
surmise.  In  this  interpretation  Harington  and  Toscanella  agree.  Spenser  alters 
the  situation  found  in  all  the  other  versions  of  the  story  by  making  Phaon  the 
sole  witness  of  the  lady’s  fancied  treachery;  thus  he  combines  in  one  person  the 
whole  gamut  of  passions,  “wrath,  gelosy,  griefe,  love”,  and  greatly  intensifies 
the  emotion.  He  is  not,  however,  altogether  successful  in  turning  this  into  part 
of  his  allegory,  for  the  Temperate  Man  is  apparently  presented  as  binding 
another’s  rage,  not  his  own,  and  this  is  rather  the  office  of  justice  than  of 
temperance. 

At  this  point,  Spenser,  who  has  many  kinds  of  intemperance  to  treat 
besides  excessive  indulgence  in  amorous  passion,  departs  decidedly  from  Ari¬ 
osto’s  allegory.  In  the  five  succeeding  cantos  there  is  nothing  of  importance 
from  the  Furioso.  These  are  the  cantos  that  relate  the  struggles  with  Pyr- 
ochles  and  Cymochles,  the  conversation  with  Phaedria,  and  the  visit  to  the 
cave  of  Mammon,  the  court  of  Philotime,  and  the  gardens  of  Proserpine. 

When  we  pass  on  to  the  castle  of  Alma,  we  find  about  it  the  beast-headed 
throng  of  monsters  that  beset  Ruggiero’s  path  when  he  first  turned  aside  from 
entering  in  at  Alcina’s  gates,  and  took  the  road  to  Logostilla’s  kingdom.  Spen¬ 
ser  elaborates  the  description  in  more  detail  than  Ariosto.  He  omits,  it  is 
true,  the  beasts  upon  which  Ariosto’s  rabble  are  mounted,  but  he  draws  up  his 
misshapen  sins  in  squadrons  and  directs  them  against  the  portals  of  the  five 
senses ;  upon  them  he  confers  the  character  of  shades  that,  wounded,  neither 
bleed  nor  die ;  and  whereas  Ariosto  makes  swollen  Sloth  the  captain  of  the 
rout — not  inaptlv,  considering  his  whole  design — Spenser  elects  his  opposite,  a 
lean,  strenuous,  terrifying  ghost: 

As  pale  and  wan  as  ashes  was  his  looke ; 

His  body  leane  and  meagre  as  a  rake, 

And  skin  all  withered  as  a  dryed  snake, 

That  seemed  to  tremble  evermore  and  quake ; 

All  in  a  canvas  thin  he  was  bedight, 

And  girded  with  a  belt  of  twisted  brake ; 

Upon  his  head  he  wore  a  Helmet  light, 

Made  of  a  dead  man’s  skull,  that  seemed  a  ghastly  sight. 
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It  seems  from  this  and  the  description  of  his  arrows  against  whose  wounds 
salves  and  medicines  are  of  no  avail,  that  Spenser  means  death,  or  deadly  sin. 
Arthur,  the  sum  of  all  the  virtues,  alone  is  strong  enough  to  overcome  this 
fiend.  Even  he  is  impeded  by  human  impotence  and  impatience.  Spenser  goes 
deeper  than  Ariosto,  but  the  specific  feature  borrowed  is  not  much  improved, 
and  it  has  not  occurred  to  him  to  connect  these  monsters  with  Alcina  s  trans¬ 
formed  lovers.  It  remained  for  Milton  to  extract  the  essence  of  truth  from 
this  conception.  We  may  question  also  whether  the  deadly  struggle  between 
Arthur  and  Maleger  has  anything  to  do  with  temperance. 

In  the  Castle  of  Alma  there  is  so  strong  a  similarity  to  the  House  of 
Medina  as  to  confuse  one’s  memory ;  both  seem  to  be  variations  on  one  theme, 
as  indeed  Spenser  has  borrowed  from  the  same  episode  in  Ariosto  for  both. 
According  to  Harington,  Eogostilla’s  kingdom  represents,  from  one  viewpoint, 
the  human  body,  of  which  the  passions  have  possessed  themselves,  leaving 
only  the  one  fort  to  reason.  I  do  not  find  this  in  Fomari,  Toscanella,  or  Por- 
cacchi,  and  am  unable  to  determine  whether  Harington  got  it  from  the  1584 
edition,  invented  it  himself,  or  possibly  took  it  from  the  Faerie  Queene.  It  is, 
however,  the  second  point  in  this  allegory  in  which  Harington  agrees  with 
Spenser  and  with  none  of  the  Italian  critics. 

Except  the  black-robed  pilot  Reason,  who  directs  Guyon’s  voyage  across 
the  wide  and  perilous  waters  to  Acrasia’s  bower,  there  is  in  the  Twelfth 
Canto  little  that  may  be  traced  to  Ariosto.  Rather  the  voyagings  of  Ulysses  have 
been  called  into  requisition.  In  the  final  disposal  of  the  enchantress  there  is 
a  marked  difference.  The  transformed  lovers  are  restored  to  their  former 
shapes,  without  resistance  in  Ariosto,  but  in  Spenser  with  wrath,  with  shame, 
and  in  one  case  at  least  with  repinings  and  revilings.  The  enchantress  Alcina, 
shorn  of  all  her  beauties  by  the  magic  ring,  shows  herself  shrunken,  old,  and 
ugly,  but  Acrasia,  all  her  beauty  unimpaired,  is  bound  and  sent  to  the  Faerie 
Queene  for  judgment.  Ariosto  tells  us  that  Alcina’s  palace  stood  untenanted 
while  she  and  all  her  forces  pursued  Ruggiero,  and  that  when  he  at  last 
escaped  them,  she  wished  to  destroy  herself.  In  Spenser’s  allegory,  on  the  other 
hand,  Guyon  and  the  Palmer  lay  waste  the  Bower  of  Bliss.  Spenser  has  trans¬ 
ferred  to  another  point  the  revelation  of  Alcina’s  infirmities ;  in  Duessa  he  horribly 
increases  the  hideousness  of  the  exposure.  It  is  as  if  Ariosto  were  saying: 
Sensual  pleasure  is  not  truly  pleasure;  seen  aright  it  is  disgusting;  when  we 
turn  resolutely  from  its  presence,  it  ceases  to  exist,  for  its  life  is  only  in  our 
submission  to  it.  And  this  is  consistent  psychology.  But  Spenser,  with  an 
intenser  passion,  replies:  Falsehood,  in  truth,  is  ugly;  but  pleasure  of  whatever 
sort  is  still  pleasure ;  we  cannot  wait  for  the  reaction  of  satiated  appetite  to 
free  us;  we  must  learn  to  look  upon  it  in  all  its  beauty  and  allurement  and 
bind  it  with  chains  of  steel.  Between  these  two  views  there  is  the  width  of 
Europe.  Spenser’s  morality  is  naturally  the  more  accordant  to  our  northern 
taste,  but  why  does  he  feel  it  necessary  to  destroy  the  Bower  of  Bliss?  If 
Acrasia  is  to  be  bound,  if  we  are  to  see  her  as  alluring  as  ever,  but  conquered, 
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why  mutilate  the  mere  physical,  insensible  scene  of  her  enchantments,  power¬ 
less  if  its  tutelary  genius  is  subdued?  This  seems  like  a  strain  of  image¬ 
breaking  Puritanism  overcoming  the  artist. 

Of  the  other  allegorical  episodes  in  Ariosto,  Astolfo’s  journey  to  the 
Earthly  Paradise  and  to  the  Moon,  with  its  attendant  miracles,  is  the  most 
extended.  Here  Spenser  borrows  nothing,  nor  is  it  at  all  remarkable  that  he 
abstains,  for  there  is  a  sportive,  at  times  satirical,  vein  in  this  allegory  distinctly 
unsuitable  to  Spenser’s  plan.  Nor  can  I  agree  with  Warton’s  surmise  that  the 
creature  called  Avarice  has  lent  some  qualities  to  the  Blatant  Beast,  so 
obviously  identical  with  the  Questing  Beast  of  Malory.  Moreover,  if  Spenser 
received  any  hints  for  the  Cave  of  Morpheus  from  Ariosto’s  cave  of  Sleep, 
the  debt  cannot  be  proved,  for  the  details  in  the  two  are  different,  Spenser’s 
being  much  superior.  The  remaining  instances  of  allegory  are  likewise  unfruitful. 

There  is  a  kind  of  intermediary  group  of  objects  that  it  may  be  appro¬ 
priate  to  discuss  here — the  magic  ring,  the  shield,  the  horn.  As  the  ring, 
which  Ariosto  himself  calls  the  ring  of  reason,  is  not  used  by  Spenser  at  all, 
we  need  not  consider  the  commentators’  difficulties  with  it, — they  have  troubles 
enough  with  the  "lusty,  lusty  horn.”  Toscanella  says  that  this  horn  means 
the  reputation  of  a  great  knight  for  prowess,  which  is  heard  throughout  the 
world  and  terrifies  cowards,  but  he  does  not  labor  to  explain  why  it  should 
lose  its  voice  entirely  just  when  the  knight  has  performed  his  most  signal 
exploit.  Fomari  interprets  the  horn  as  eloquence,  the  divine  fire  of  the  true 
orator.  This  is  evident  because  Astolfo  uses  it  to  drive  Caligorant  into  his 
own  net,  Caligorant  being  taken  for  a  cunning  sophist  and  his  net  for  false 
reasoning.31  Again  he  blows  it,  the  stern  voice  of  justice,  to  frighten  the  har¬ 
pies  from  Senapo’s  palace — those  parasite  and  cormorant  ministers  of  a  blind 
king.  All  this  is  very  pretty,  but  upon  another  occasion  when  Astolfo  blows 
upon  the  horn,  all  his  friends  as  well  as  foes  flee  from  the  market  place  of 
Eaiazzo  and  never  pause  for  breath  until  they  have  put  several  leagues  of  sea 
between  themselves  and  the  orator,  and  what  are  we  to  make  of  the  fact  that 
in  the  same  Moon-heaven  where  Astolfo  finds  again  that  part  of  his  brains 
which  he  had,  without  knowing  it,  lost  upon  earth,  his  horn  is  finally  deprived 
of  its  sound  altogether?  Fomari  is  puzzled  by  this;  we  only  regret  that  he 
cannot  enjoy  with  us  the  humor  he  unconsciously  attributes  to  Ariosto.  This 
horn  is  perhaps  the  same  that  Timias  uses : 

Was  never  wight  that  heard  that  shrilling  sownd 
But  trembling  feare  did  feel  in  every  vaine; 

Three  miles  it  might  be  easy  heard  arownd, 

And  Echoes  three  aunswered  it  selfe  againe : 

No  false  enchauntment,  nor  deceiptfull  traine, 

Might  once  abide  the  terror  of  that  blast, 

si  This  may  be  the  net  of  Malengin,  but  there  are  no  details  in  common  to  the  two 
incidents  except  the  use  of  a  net.  The  fight  with  Malengin  seems  to  have  been  modeled 
after  a  fox  hunt. 
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Rut  presently  was  void  and  wholly  vaine : 

No  gate  so  strong,  no  locke  so  firme  and  fast, 

But  with  that  percing  noise  flew  open  quite  or  brast. 

This  appears  to  mean  the  sound  of  truth,  as  Fomari  imagines  it,  but  Spenser 
did  not  need  to  get  it  from  Ariosto,  for  he  must  have  known  Huon’s  magic 
horn,  and  no  doubt  had  heard 

the  sound  of  that  dread  horn 
By  Fontarabia’s  echoes  borne. 

The  claim  to  the  shield  is  better  established,  as  there  is  a  moment  in  Rug¬ 
giero’s  fight  with  several  knights  before  Pinnabello’s  castle  when  the  shield 
is  accidentally  uncovered,  just  as  it  is  in  Arthur’s  battle  with  Orgoglio,  and 
again  in  tilt  with  Corflambo.  This  shield,  according  to  Fomari,  represents  the 
light  of  Illuminating  Grace — that  is,  when  Ruggiero  uses  it  to  abash  Alcina’s 
huntsman,  horse,  dog,  and  hawk,  this  is  its  significance,  but  on  other  occasions 
it  means  fraud  and  deceit  in  a  combat,  or  the  bright,  sparkling  light  of  ladies’ 
eyes!  Perhaps  if  we  knew  all  the  “correspondences”  of  the  Neoplatonist 
we  could  reconcile  these  explications,  but  we  have  lost  the  key,  and  Fornari 
does  not  enlighten  us.  As  Spenser  was  wise  enough  to  use  these  weapons  only 
in  the  legends  of  Holiness  and  of  Chastity,  we  are  not  confused  by  conflicting 
interpretations.  In  his  story  the  shield  apparently  means  the  blinding  light 
of  purity  and  truth,  which  dashes  pride,  lust,  and  passion. 

I  do  not  find  that  any  of  the  commentators  tries  to  discover  a  meaning  in 
Pinnabello’s  malicious  trick  of  depriving  ladies  of  their  garments  and  knights 
of  their  armor.  From  this  Spenser  may  have  drawn  the  evil  custom  of  Blan- 
dina  and  Turpine,  smooth-tongued  slayers  of  other  men’s  honor,  but  when  the 
unfrocking  of  a  clerk  or  the  degradation  of  a  knight  was  still  a  literal  cere¬ 
mony,  not  a  figure  of  speech,  I  do  not  see  why  he  needed  to  go  to  romance 
for  the  suggestion.  There  is  nothing  in  the  character  of  Blandina  that  cor¬ 
responds  to  Pinnabello’s  lady,  nor  have  the  treacheries  of  Turpine  any  other 
similarity  to  Pinnabello’s. 

In  this  allegorical  part  of  Ariosto’s  work,  then,  Spenser  finds  a  number  of 
suggestions.  He  rarely  adopts,  however,  a  device  which  Ariosto  has  developed 
to  the  full.  Rather,  the  best  of  that  poet’s  work  he  puts  aside  and  chooses  to 
elaborate  what  Ariosto  has  merely  sketched.  He  usually  alters  what  he 
adopts,  not  in  its  main  significance,  but  in  the  details  he  adds,  or  in  the  result 
he  derives  from  the  event.  These  alterations  are  as  often  as  otherwise  no 
artistic  improvement,  but  they  are  not  the  work  of  a  byngler;  they  are  made 
with  forethought  to  obtain  a  different  issue  from  Ariosto’s,  and  correspond 
closely  to  some  divergence  in  Spenser’s  thought.  He  appears  to  have  studied 
Ariosto’s  allegory,  to  have  found  it  stimulating,  and  pretty  definitely  and  inde¬ 
pendently  to  have  thought  out  the  problem  to  his  own  conclusion. 


IV 


SPENSER’S  TREATMENT  OF  ARIOSTO’S  ROMANCE  AS  ALLEGORY 

However,  the  great  mass  of  Ariosto’s  work  is  not  truly  allegorical ;  either 
it  is  romance,  pure  and  simple,  or  it  is  romance  with  magic  elements  which 
Fomari  and  his  successors  transform  into  allegory,  but  which  have  no  such 
consistent  relation  to  the  series  of  events  in  which  they  occur  as  to  convince 
us  that  Ariosto  hid  a  moral  idea  beneath  the  fancy.  Of  this  part  Spenser 
adopts  certain  features.  Even  in  the  first  book  there  are  some  scattering  imi¬ 
tations,  but  they  are  not  numerous  or  marked — in  some  cases  little  more  than 
the  family  resemblance  between  romances.  The  lewd  hermit  from  whom  it  is 
supposed  that  Spenser  obtained  Archimago32  is  the  chief  character  that  he  has 
adopted  in  this  part  of  his  tale.  This  hermit  is  allegorized  as  a  hypocrite  by 
Harington.  Although  the  Italians  do  not  mention  him  at  all,  Ariosto’s  descrip¬ 
tion  of  his  appearance,  and  his  behaviour,  especially  in  his  wooing  of  Angelica, 
suggest  this  signification.  The  hypocritical  cleric  is,  of  course,  a  stock  figure 
in  mediaeval  and  renaissance  satire,  but  the  use  of  spirits  by  both  characters, 
and  the  attempt  in  each  case  upon  the  honor  of  the  maiden  serve  to  connect 
Spenser’s  villain  with  Ariosto’s.  Spenser,  however,  uses  his  hermit  as  a  chief 
personage  in  his  tale  and  makes  him  a  much  greater  figure  than  Ariosto  s 
merely  incidental  character. 

But  in  Books  Three,  Four,  and  Five  are  to  be  found  the  most  interesting 
examples  of  this  part  of  Spenser’s  borrowings.  Here  his  allegory  diverges 
still  further  from  the  inner  spiritual  struggle  presented  in  the  adventure  of  St. 
George,  and  becomes  more  and  more  the  story  of  the  conflict  between  an 
accomplished  virtue  and  aggressive  vices.  At  the  same  time,  several  knights 
and  ladies  serve  as  representatives  of  chastity  and  friendship;  there  are  pat¬ 
rons  and  patronesses  instead  of  a  single  champion.  It  may  be  that  this  feature 
is  due  to  a  radical  alteration  of  the  author’s  plan  in  imitation  of  Ariosto,  or 
to  weariness  of  spirit  and  desire  for  variety,  or,  again,  to  mere  drift  of  inclina¬ 
tion  toward  the  romance,  but  it  is  also  possible  that,  while  believing,  like  most 
fervently  religious  men  of  his  day,  that  there  is  but  one  type  of  Holiness,  and 
that  there  is  obviously  but  one  type  of  Temperance,  which  is  an  individual 
matter  like  religion,  when  Spenser  came  to  consider  the  social  virtues,  as  chas¬ 
tity,  friendship,  courtesy,  he  realized  that  they  could  not  be  treated  on  an  indiv¬ 
idual  scale.  There  can  be  no  courtesy,  no  friendship  except  in  some  kind  of 
reciprocal  intercourse  with  one’s  fellow  men.  Moreover,  chastity  in  Spenser 
is  not  the  vowed  celibacy  of  the  mediaeval  ascetic,  but  is  synonymous  with 
conjugal  love  in  its  purest  form.  This  idea  he  holds  in  common  with  Ariosto  s 
commentators,  who  describe  Bradamante,  the  model  for  Spenser  s  Britomart, 

32  Professor  Courthope  identifies  Archimago  and  Atlante;  both  are  magicians,  have 
long  white  beards,  and  command  spirits.  Their  motives  and  characteristic  acts  have  no 
resemblance  to  one  another. 
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as,  successively,  the  chaste  wife  in  contrast  to  the  meretrix  Alcina,  the  divine 
love  in  contrast  to  carnal  love,  and  in  another  phrase,  Heavenly  Grace. 

Spenser  follows  the  story  of  Bradamante  more  closely  than  any  other  that 
he  has  accepted  from  Ariosto.  Nearly  every  one  of  his  incidents  has  its  proto- 
tvpe,  yet  he  may  fairly  claim  to  have  overgone  Ariosto  here  as  an  allegorist, 
for  his  alterations  tend  to  build  up  his  Britomart  into  a  consistent  representa¬ 
tive  of  the  virtue  the  Italian  critics  claimed  for  Ariosto’s  heroine. 

The  initial  entrance  of  the  two  is  similar,  but  Ariosto’s  maiden  with  daz¬ 
zling  white  armor,  shield,  and  crest  is  a  much  more  striking  emblem  of  chas- 
titv  than  Britomart.  Moreover,  Bradamante  pauses  only  to  overthrow  Sacri- 
pant,  thus  frustrating  his  lustful  design  upon  Angelica,  and  rides  on.  This 
first  exploit  is  suitable  to  the  allegorical  idea,  while  in  Guyon’s  defeat  at  the 
hands  of  Britomart  there  is,  at  first  sight,  a  less  happy  conception.  However, 
it  seems  from  the  beginnings  of  Books  II,  III,  and  VI,  that  Spenser  may  ori¬ 
ginally  have  had  an  idea  of  defining  the  relation  of  the  virtues  to  one  another 
in  the  first  adventure  of  each;  so  he  invents  an  incident  to  reconcile  holiness 
with  temperance,  and  now  he  pictures  chastity  as  overcoming  and  then  making 
peace  with  this  same  troublesome  ideal  of  moderation.  The  consolation 
addressed  to  Guyon  by  Arthur  is  similar  to  that  Angelica  bestows  upon  Sacri- 
pant  and  the  details  of  the  encounter  are  borrowed  from  Ariosto  as  far  as 
possible,  but  the  character  of  Sacripant  has  no  meaning  in  Ariosto  and  could 
hardly  have  suggested  Guyon  for  Spenser’s  incident. 

Britomart  pursues  her  journey  and  arrives  at  the  castle  of  Malecasta, 
where  the  infatuation  of  its  mistress  repeats,  with  considerable  closeness,  that 
of  Fiordispina  for  Bradamante.  Spenser  puts  aside  as  irrelevant  and  distaste¬ 
ful  the  after  incident  of  Ricciardetto’s  impersonation  of  his  sister  with  its 
extravagant  mythical  deception,  and  concludes  with  the  sudden  awakening 
and  indignant  anger  of  Britomart,  his  own  invention.  Toscanella  alone  bestows 
any  attention  upon  Fiordispina,  naming  her  in  his  table  impudicitia,  or  unre¬ 
strained,  libidinous  passion.  Here  Spenser  has  transformed  a  lascivious  incident 
into  its  allegorical  equivalent;  he  makes  Britomart  as  courteous  to  the  evil 
Malecasta  as  Bradamante  is  to  Fiordispina,  but  infinitely  purified  and  refined 
in  the  silent  thoughts  behind  the  polite  behaviour.33 

Professor  Dodge  has  pointed  out  the  very  close  resemblance  between  the 
Merlin  prophecies  in  the  two  poems;  these  have  no  allegorical  significance  in 
either,  serving  merely  as  a  mode  of  introducing  praise  of  a  patron.  The  over¬ 
throw  of  Marinell  has  no  counterpart  in  Ariosto,  nor  is  there  any  woman- 
hating  character  like  to  Marineil. 

The  flight  of  Ollyphant  at  the  sight  of  Britomart  may  possibly  be  derived 
from  the  flight  of  Atlante  in  the  guise  of  a  giant,  carrying  the  false  present¬ 
ment  of  Ruggiero.  If  so,  what  in  Ariosto  represents,  according  to  Fornari, 

\Yhoever  wishes  to  compare  the  two  may  read  the  fifty-fifth  stanza  of  Canto  I 
with  Furioso,  XXV,  30  and  31.  This  impresses  one  as  a  stain  on  Bradamante’s  character, 
nor  does  Harington’s  attempt  to  explain  it  away  convince  one. 
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the  false  imaginations  of  earthly  love,  which  lead  even  Bradamante  astray,  in 
Spenser  becomes  the  power  of  chastity  to  destroy  or  to  put  to  flight  evil 
impulses.  It  is  one  of  the  many  changes  by  means  of  which  he  transmutes 
Ariosto’s  heroine  into  a  really  consistent  type  of  virtue. 

There  are  some  curious  connections  between  the  Furioso  and  the  story 
of  Malbecco  and  Hellenore.  The  house  closed  against  all  comers  by  jealousy 
is  drawn  from  the  tale  related  of  the  Tower  of  Tristram,  but  no  such  char¬ 
acters  as  Malbecco  and  Hellenore  inhabit  the  Tower  in  the  Furioso.  The  theme 
of  the  suspicious  husband  is  twice  treated  by  Ariosto,  however,  in  Canto 
XLIII,  in  the  story  of  the  master  of  the  magic  cup,  and  the  boatman’s  tale  of 
Argia.  Harington  interprets  the  magic  cup  which  is  spilled  in  the  bosom  of 
the  husband  who  consents  to  test  his  wife  by  drinking  of  it,  as  suspicion. 
The  virtue  of  marriage,  says  Toscanella,  is  faith:  where  doubt  enters 
there  is  no  faith,  without  faith  there  is  no  more  than  the  name  of  marriage, 
nor  can  seduction  succeed  where  faith  abides.  Fornari  and  Porcacchi  agree 
in  sentiment,  though  neither  of  them  phrases  it  so  well,  or  emphasizes  precisely 
the  same  point.  Spenser’s  tale  is  similar  in  theme  to  these,  but  where  Ariosto 
bears  heavily  on  avarice  as  a  motive  in  the  sin,  with  Spenser  this  plays  a  minor 
role  as  a  device  in  accomplishing  the  abduction.  The  three  stories  have  no 
details  in  common,  yet  Ariosto  dwells  so  much  on  chastity  in  his  recital — or 
should  one  say  on  the  causes  for  offense  against  this  virtue? — that  one  can¬ 
not  help  feeling  that  Spenser  caught  from  him  the  idea  of  treating  the  problem 
of  the  suspicious  husband  and  the  unchaste  wife  in  his  Book  of  Chastity.  His 
sympathy  lies,  as  does  Ariosto’s,  rather  with  the  wife,  however  much  he  repre¬ 
hends  her  vice.  Why  he  introduces  Britomart  into  this  company  has  puzzled 
some  of  his  critics.  She  breaks  in,  but  serves  no  purpose  in  the  progress  of  the 
plot,  and  goes  away  next  morning.  Does  Spenser  merely  mean  to  intimate  that 
suspicion  shuts  out  chastity  with  all  the  other  virtues  in  the  attempt  to  shut 
out  vice?  It  is  an  active  virtue,  born  of  freedom,  not  of  captivity.  Malbecco, 
at  any  rate,  begins  as  the  embodiment  of  suspicion  that  provokes  to  sin,  and 
when  the  damage  is  done,  is  converted  into  jealousy. 

From  the  contest  at  the  gate  of  Tristram’s  Tower,  from  which  each 
knight  is  excluded  except  as  he  overthrows  the  guest  who  has  preceded  him, 
Spenser  appears  to  obtain  a  suggestion  for  Book  IV,  Canto  I.  However,  Ari¬ 
osto’s  castellan,  after  he  has  actually  sent  the  weaker  knights  out  into  the  storm, 
summons  judges  to  decide  between  the  merits  of  the  ladies  in  order  that  the  less 
beautiful  may  be  expelled  also.  Bradamante  drives  out  the  three  nobles  who 
form  Ulany’s  retinue,  but  insists  upon  being  regarded  as  a  knight  only— she 
has  removed  only  her  helmet— and  refuses  to  be  drawn  into  comparison  with 
the  lady.  Spenser,  by  a  deft  turn  of  events,  makes  Britomart  defend  Amoret, 
and  then,  revealing  her  sex,  take  the  knight  she  has  overthrown  into  her  grace. 
The  incident  is  more  charming  than  Ariosto’s,  but  no  more  than  a  family 
resemblance  can  fairly  be  claimed,  for  only  the  dishelming  of  Britomart  is 
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exactly  identical  in  the  two.  Here  Spenser  seems  to  have  turned  aside  fiom 
his  theme  of  chastity  to  use  the  behaviour  of  Britomart  as  an  introduction  to 
Friendship. 

A  more  interesting  parallel  for  our  purpose  is  afforded  by  the  rescue  of 
Amoret  from  the  tyrant  Busirane.  Britomart  finds  Scudamour  in  deep  distress, 
weeping  and  groaning  beside  a  spring,  and  gently  inquires  the  cause  of  his 
dolor.  So  far  Spenser  follows  Ariosto — it  is  almost  a  translation  but  Spen¬ 
ser’s  lover  is  the  more  passionately  abandoned  to  his  grief,  and  Spenser  has 
scarcely  a  glance  for  the  murmuring  fountain  and  the  refreshing  shade.  Each 
of  the  knights,  Scudamour  and  Pinnabello,  has  been  bereft  of  his  lady  by  a 
strong  enchanter.  Ariosto’s  wizard,  Atlante,  snatches  the  lady  away  on  his 
winged  steed,  the  Hippogriff,  and  shuts  her  up  in  a  castle  of  shining  steel  at  the 
top  of  a  precipitous  rock.  Those  who  attempt  to  assail  this  fortress  he  attacks 
from  his  flying  courser  and  so  bedazzles  them  with  a  glittering  shield  that  they 
are  stupified  and  easily  captured.  Of  Busirane’s  methods  we  learn  nothing  at 
this  point,  but  when  we  reach  the  gate,  we  find  no  gate  but  a  fire.  Bradamante 
is  moved  by  a  desire  to  save  her  own  lover;  Britomart  is  wholly  disinterested. 
Bradamante  is  betrayed  by  Pinnabello  and  a  series  of  incidents  intervenes, 
while  Britomart  arrives  at  once  at  the  castle  of  the  enchanter.  Spenser  s  hero¬ 
ine  engages  in  no  battle  at  all,  but  Ariosto  describes  in  detail  the  fight  on  the 
plain  below  Atlante’s  citadel,  which  is  preserved  by  means  of  vases  filled  with 
fire.  When  these  are  overturned,  and  the  flames  extinguished,  the  castle 
vanishes.  It  may  be  that  these  strange  fires  are  the  same  that  we  find  burning 
at  Busirane’s  gateway.  They  signify,  according  to  bornari,  the  ardors  and  the 
sighs  of  love,  as  Atlante  is  himself  the  symbol  of  carnal  love,  and  Bradamante, 
the  rescuer,  of  divine  or  spiritual  love.  Spenser  has  accepted  this  idea:  Busi¬ 
rane  also  is  the  embodiment  of  lust,  and  the  fire  is  that  ardent  physical  passion 
which  cannot  touch  Britomart  however  it  may  scorch  Scudamour.  But  Spen¬ 
ser,  true  to  his  practice  in  former  cases,  proceeds  to  develop  particulars  of  the 
conquest  of  lust  by  chastity  in  a  field  untouched  by  Ariosto,  and  therefore 
instead  of  the  release  of  the  blinding  charm  of  the  shield  by  the  magic  ring  of 
reason,  we  have  Britomart  undergoing  a  lonely  vigil,  in  which  all  the  emo¬ 
tions  that  precede  and  follow  the  satisfaction  of  lust  pass  before  her  and  test 
her  endurance.  Thus  she  frees  Amoret,  while  in  Bradamante’s  rescue  of  Rug¬ 
giero  we  hear  no  more  of  Pinnabello's  lady  for  twenty  cantos. 

This  allegory  of  Chastity,  which  repels  any  stain  upon  its  whiteness  even 
in  dreams  and  awakes  to  find  refuge  from  insidious  thoughts  in  prayer,  and 
which  is  able  to  purify  marriage  from  any  earthly  taint  by  its  own  intrinsic 
nature,  has  seemed  to  several  critics  all  too  brief.  But  there  is  an  inherent 
difficulty  in  allegorizing  the  virtue  at  all :  it  is  static ;  the  field  of  its  conquest  is 
limited;  if  it  is  attacked  too  often,  one  comes  to  doubt  its  integrity,  as  the 
critics  themselves  realize  who  find  Florimel’s  woes  tedious  while  accusing  Brito- 
mart’s  adventures  of  too  occasional  a  character. 
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There  remains  the  love  story  of  Britomart  and  Artegall.  The  first  encoun¬ 
ter,  wherein  Chastity  overcomes  an  unknown  Justice,  and  the  second,  iri  which 
she  is  attacked  for  having  defrauded  Love,  but,  being  seen,  enchants  her 
assailant,  whom  she  in  turn  recognizes  as  the  masculine  virtue  long  since  con¬ 
ceived  in  dreams,  contain  but  a  trait  or  two  of  Bradamante’s  duel  with  Rug¬ 
giero.  The  exact  situations  which  Spenser  creates  nowhere  appear  in  Ariosto. 
Bradamante  overthrows  many  with  the  lance  of  gold  but  Ariosto  skillfully 
avoids  having  her  encounter  Ruggiero  with  this  weapon.  There  is  a  long  duel 
in  the  lists  at  Paris,  all  a  summer’s  day,  between  Bradamante,  in  her  own 
behalf,  to  secure  herself  from  an  unwelcome  marriage,  and  Ruggiero,  as  Leo’s 
champion,  unknown  to  his  betrothed.  From  this  Spenser  draws  Britomart’s 
failing  strength  at  one  point  in  the  struggle  beside  the  fountain.  But  the  con¬ 
tract  between  Chaste  Love  and  Justice  is  not  derived  from  Ariosto,  for  not 
even  the  most  ingenious  allegorizer  could  interpret  Ruggiero  as  justice.34 

The  only  important  act  of  Ruggiero’s  which  Spenser  adopts  is  his  leav¬ 
ing  Bradamante  after  a  brief  interview,  on  each  of  two  occasions,  to  hasten  to 
the  relief  of  his  King,  Agramante.  Ariosto  praises  in  this  his  recognition  of 
the  superior  claims  of  public  over  private  duty,  honor  over  love.  On  one  of 
these  occasions,  Ruggiero  is  seriously  wounded,  and  so  unable  to  keep  his  day 
with  Bradamante.  In  like  manner,  Artegall  breaks  his  compact  with  Brito¬ 
mart  by  reason  of  his  imprisonment  by  Radigund.  Britomart's  fight  with 
Dolon’s  sons  at  Pollente’s  bridge  may  be  an  imitation  of  Bradamante’s  encoun¬ 
ter  with  Rodomonte  on  the  narrow  bridge  over  the  Rhone,  which  he  holds 
against  all  comers  in  order  to  avenge  the  death  of  Isabella.  This  princess  he 
himself  slew,  for  she  entrapped  him  into  the  murder  to  save  her  honor.  It  is 
not  quite  clear  that  there  is  a  necessity  for  this  exploit  at  the  bridge  in  Spen¬ 
ser’s  tale  of  Chastity  and  Justice.  In  the  Llouse  of  Dolon,  she  is  resisting  a 
new  evil,  Guile,  by  armed  and  sleepless  watch,  but  on  the  narrow  way  across 
the  flood,  what  moral  principle  is  illustrated  except  that  which  we  have  had 
before,  the  prowess  of  the  golden  spear?  Though  this  is  now  the  Book  of 
Justice,  we  have  nothing  here  like  Bradamante’s  pointed  accusation  that  Rodo¬ 
monte  is  punishing  the  innocent  for  his  own  crimes  of  lust  and  murder.  Spen¬ 
ser  may  have  some  idea  of  symbolizing  the  dangers  of  the  path  to  virtue,  but 
on  the  whole,  he  cannot  be  said  here  to  have  developed  the  material  he  adopts 
or  endowed  it  with  richer  significance.  As  to  the  Golden  Lance,  Toscanella,  ad 
last,  after  this  exploit,  tells  us  that  it  means  the  hidden  virtue  which  none  may 
resist.  Of  course  Spenser  has  his  lance  from  Ariosto,  and  he  may  have  its 
meaning  from  Toscanella,  but  he  could  equally  well  have  seen  its  possibilities 

i 

for  himself. 

Britomart’s  jealousy  in  the  interim  between  Artegall’s  failure  to  reappear 
and  Talus’  arrival  with  the  news  of  his  capture,  is  exactly  modeled  upon  Bra¬ 
damante’s  like  passion — the  watching  of  the  road,  the  counting  of  the  days,  the 

34  Toscanella  makes  a  sorry  attempt  to  identify  Ruggiero  with  marital  fidelity  in  spite 
of  his  two  serious  defections,  and  several  delays. 
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varying  imaginations  of  accident  and  disloyalty,  even  the  passionate  weeping 
and  throes  of  grief  upon  her  bed.  Spenser  is  probably  correct  in  counting 
Chastity  a  jealous  virtue.  But  in  casting  about  for  a  suitable  object  of  the 
jealousv,  he  seems  to  have  rejected  Ariosto’s  device  of  the  long  lost  sister  of 
Ruggiero,  the  Amazon  Alarfisa. — If  he  had  lived  in  the  twentieth  century,  he 
might  have  seen  unrealized  allegorical  possibilities  in  it.— He  chooses  rather 
the  pride  of  the— shall  we  say  female  adventurer,  or  new  woman?— who  has 
abandoned  her  “sphere”  to  shine  more  brilliantly  in  another,  to  vindicate  hei 
self-sufficiency  by  equal  force,  or,  if  out-shone,  to  conquer  still— by  being  out¬ 
shone.  There  is  a  radically  modern  suggestion  in  Britomart’s  sallying  forth  to 
her  lover’s  rescue  through  competition  with  Radigund  in  arms.  Bradamante  s 
corresponding  victorv  over  Marfisa  in  several  encounteis,  bornaii  and  Toscan 
ella  interpret  as  the  victory  of  virtue  over  pride.  Radigund  has  in  common 
with  Marfisa  a  fierce,  almost  termagant  arrogance  of  strength.  Marfisa  is 
always  triumphant.  At  the  one  moment  when  she  is  about  to  be  conquered 
by  Ruggiero,  the  shade  of  Atlante  intervenes  to  reveal  their  kinship,  to  lecon 
cile  the  pair,  and  to  appease  Bradamante.  In  place  of  this  incident,  Spenser 
has  Artegall  overcome  by  Radigund’s  beauty,  just  as  on  an  earlier  occasion  by 
Britomart’s.  He  adds  the  whole  fiction  of  Radigund’s  Amazon  kingdom  and 
Britomart’s  repeal  of  the  liberties  of  women.  Although  he  may  have  obtained 
a  suggestion  from  the  lascivious  kingdom  of  the  women  of  Laiazzo,  yet  theie 
are  no  details  to  connect  Radigund  with  these,  and  closer  parallels  can  be 
found  in  classical  literature. 

Taking  the  whole  allegory  of  Britomart,™  even  in  the  minor  incidents, 
such  as  the  sojourn  in  the  Castle  of  the  Lovers,  Spenser  seems  to  have  fol¬ 
lowed  the  plot  of  Ariosto.  Where  any  allegory  is  supplied  by  the  commenta 
tors  or  suggested  by  the  author,  he  accepts  it.  He  is  not  diverted  from  his  pur¬ 
pose  by  the  allurements  of  romance,  but  converts  some  incidents,  like  that  of 
Fiordispina,  into  allegory,  and  amplifies  others,  such  as  the  rescue  of  Ruggiero 
from  Atlante,  and  the  contest  with  Marfisa,  from  fragmentary  hints.  The  real 
difference  between  his  treatment  of  his  borrowings  in  Books  III  and  IV  and  in 
the  earlier  legends  is  not  a  difference  in  his  attention  to  the  allegory  or  his 
system  of  elaborating  it,  so  much  as  in  his  narrative  method,  the  intricate  inter¬ 
weaving  of  the  threads  of  several  stories,  in  which  he  follows  Ariosto’s  plan 
more  closely  than  he  had  previously  done. 

The  adventures  of  Florimel,  the  Snowy  Florimel,  Belphoebe,  and  Amoret 
form  a  considerable  portion  of  this  web.  The  last  lady  has  no  prototype  in 
Ariosto.  The  former  three  are  one  of  Spenser’s  most  interesting  transmuta¬ 
tions. 

Perhaps  it  may  be  well  to  outline  the  story  of  Angelica,  the  Cathayan 
princess  who  is  the  cause  of  Orlando’s  madness.  At  the  opening  of  Ariosto’s 
poem,  Angelica  has  been  committed  to  the  charge  of  Duke  Namo,  to  be  the 

It  is  not  to  be  understood  that  he  adopts  all  the  incidents  in  Ariosto’s  story.  We 
need  to  keep  in  mind  that  Spenser  is  not  translating  Ariosto. 
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prize  of  whichever  of  her  contending  lovers  displays  the  most  valor  and  prow¬ 
ess  in  the  impending  battle  with  the  Saracens.  But  the  battle  is  lost,  and 
Angelica  mounts  a  horse  and  escapes  into  the  nearby  forest.  She  sees  approach¬ 
ing  Rinaldo,  whose  ardent  passion  she  fears  with  a  deadly  fear.  Shrieking, 
she  kicks  the  sides  of  her  horse  and  takes  to  headlong  flight.  Rinaldo  is  inter¬ 
rupted  in  the  chase  by  Ferrau.  Meanwhile,  Angelica,  after  a  day  and  a  night 
of  wandering,  has  secluded  herself  in  a  close  thicket  of  roses,  a  natural  bower, 
where  she  takes  a  much  needed  nap !  She  is  awakened  by  the  laments  of  Sacri- 
pant,  the  Circassian  king,  seated  upon  the  bank  of  a  nearby  stream,  bemoaning 
his  fruitless  pursuit  of  Angelica.  She  resolves  to  make  this  lover  useful  as 
an  escort  back  to  her  own  kingdom  in  the  Orient.  She  reveals  herself,  and 
Sacripant,  overjoyed,  makes  passionate  advances.  Hereupon  Bradamante  rides 
by  and  overthrows  him.  Sobered  by  his  defeat,  he  pursues  his  way  with  Angel¬ 
ica  until  they  again  encounter  Rinaldo.  Again  Angelica  flees  while  the  fight 
between  the  two  knights  rages,  and  now  falls  in  with  the  hypocritical  old  her¬ 
mit  who  informs  her  horse  with  a  demon  so  that  it  swims  out  to  sea.  Angelica 
prudently  tucks  up  her  skirts  beyond  the  reach  of  the  waves  and  clings  to  the 
horse  in  terror  for  her  life.  The  sea  gods,  charmed  with  her  beauty,  hush  the 
waters  to  a  level  floor,  until  at  length  the  horse  returns  to  a  desert  strand,  where 
the  lady  finds  herself  once  more  in  the  hands  of  the  hermit.  His  wicked  designs 
are  frustrated,  and  next  she  is  captured  by  pirates  who  sell  her  in  the  island  of 
Ebuda,  where  every  day  a  beautiful  maiden  is  chained  to  a  rock  by  the  seashore 
to  become  the  prey  of  an  Ore  sent  by  the  offended  sea-god  Proteus.  From  this 
perilous  situation  Angelica  is  rescued  by  Ruggiero,  who  gives  her  the  magic  ring 
of  reason  wrhile  he  unsuccessfully  combats  the  Ore  from  the  back  of  his  winged 
steed.  Finding  that  he  makes  no  impression  on  the  tough  hide  of  the  monster 
— apparently  a  wdiale — he  takes  Angelica  on  his  crupper  and  flies  away.  Angelica 
recognizes  the  ring  which,  worn  on  the  finger,  dispels  enchantments,  but  carried 
in  the  mouth,  enables  one  to  become  invisible.  When  Ruggiero  becomes  too 
importunately  ardent,  she  disappears  from  his  view.  She  takes  refuge  in  a 
shepherd’s  hut,  where,  unseen,  she  helps  herself  to  food,  clothing  and  a  mount. 
Orlando,  who  has  been  searching  for  her  all  this  time,  gets  his  only  real  glimpse 
of  her  when  she  releases  Sacripant  from  Atlante,  designing  still  to  make  him 
her  protector  on  her  return  to ’Cathay.  Orlando  and  Ferrau,  contrary  to  her 
intention,  participate  in  the  release  and  follow  her.  The  three  lovers  quarrel, 
and  Orlando  and  Ferrau  engage  in  a  duel.  Angelica,  at  first  in  doubt  which  to 
choose,  presently  decides  that  lovers  are  a  nuisance  and  that,  being  possessed  of 
the  ring,  she  can  get  along  nicely  without  any  of  them.  So  she  claps  the  talisman 
into  her  mouth  and  rides  off,  after  stealing  Orlando’s  helmet,  out  of  pure  mischief. 
We  do  not  see  her  again  until  she  suddenly  appears  on  the  night  when  Medoro, 
attempting  to  rescue  and  bury  the  body  of  his  slain  lord,  is  attacked  and 
wounded  by  a  troop  of  the  enemy.  Angelica  is  moved  to  pity  at  the  sight  of  the 
unconscious  youth,  brings  herbs  to  heal  his  hurt,  and  summons  a  peasant  to 
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earn-  him  to  a  nearby  cottage,  where,  nursing  him,  she  falls  in  love  with  her 
patient.  They  spend  an  idyllic  honeymoon  in  this  sylvan  retreat,  and  then  set 
out  for  Spain  where  they  take  ship  for  the  Orient.  Orlando,  finding  the 
fountain  and  the  cave  where  the  honeymoon  was  spent,  and  all  around  trees  and 
rocks  carved  with  the  intertwined  names  of  the  happy  lovers,  and  hearing  the 
testimony  of  the  peasant  with  whom  the}'  sojourned,  goes  mad,  flings  away  his 
armor,  and  runs  wild  through  forests  and  mountains.  One  last  glimpse  he 
gets  of  Angelica,  riding  with  Medoro  along  the  Spanish  shore,  and  though  he 
does  not  know  her  now,  he  follows  after,  but  once  more  she  escapes  by  virtue  of 
the  ring. 

The  commentators  are  all  very  severe  upon  Angelica  for  her  pride,  and  then 
for  her  love  of  “a  poor  foot  soldier  of  no  reputation.”  Ariosto  gives  some  color 
to  this  by  his  rather  humorous  comments  on  her  rejection  of  all  her  famous 
suitors,  whereupon  L,ove,  provoked  by  her  independence,  lies  in  wait  for  her  at 
the  pass.  The  reader  is  inclined  to  see  in  the  arrant  coquette  the  most  delightful 
of  Ariosto’s  creatures.  She  is  at  least  all  of  one  piece.  Across  the  poet’s  pages 
she  moves,  or  rather  flits,  with  mocking  gaiety,  malicious,  witty,  alluring,  un¬ 
abashed,  quite  confident  of  her  power  to  wind  the  most  impetuous  knight  around 
her  finger  and  come  off  unscathed.  Rinaldo  is  the  only  exception ;  she  has 
loved  Rinaldo,  and  now  she  hates  him  with  a  hatred  that  is  two-thirds  fear. 

Her  terrified  flight  whenever  he  appears  signifies,  according  to  Toscanella, 
the  perils  of  beauty  wandering  alone,  or,  according  to  Fomari,  that  the  only 
certain  refuge  of  virtue  from  libidinous  love  is  in  flight.  Harington  adds:  Re¬ 
sist  the  divel,  but  fly  fornication.”  In  this  case  Spenser  has  not,  I  think,  appre¬ 
ciated  the  humor  of  his  predecessor,  but  whether  he  does  or  not,  he  evidently 
considers  the  flirtatious  complexity  of  Angelica’s  character  impossible  for  alle¬ 
gory,  for  he  divides  or  analyzes  her  into  three  parts.  We  have  her  first  as 
Beauty  fleeing  fornication,  the  chastity  that  unwittingly  provokes  attack,  and 
must  needs  flee.  This  Angelica  he  calls  Florimel,  and  subjects  her  to  as  many 
untoward  adventures  as  Angelica  undergoes,  though  all  of  them  are  somewhat 
different.  The  grisly  forester,  Guyon  and  Arthur,  the  witch’s  son,  the  hellish 
beast,  the  ancient  sailor,  Proteus  himself,  have  only  a  general  resemblance  to 
Rinaldo,  Sacripant  and  Orlando,  the  bewitched  horse,  the  old  hermit,  and  the 
Ore,  but  in  the  outline  of  events,  in  the  theme  of  persecuted  Beauty,  and  in 
the  approximate  translation  of  the  first  flight,  Spenser  has  followed  Ariosto ; 
each  of  his  embodiments  of  lust  or  love  is  a  new  testimony  to  the  perils  of 
Beauty  unprotected.  This  Florimel  Professor  Cory  finds  insipid,  a  constant 
interruption  of  the  plot,  while  others  declare  that  she  is  without  allegorical 
significance,  a  figure  of  pure  romance.  In  view  of  the  radical  change  Spenser 
makes  here  from  his  model,  I  cannot  agree  with  this  view.  It  may  be  unsuc¬ 
cessful  allegory,  but  I  think  it  is  definitely  intended  as  an  embodiment  of  one 
phase  of  the  problem  of  chastity.  We  may  not  like  it,  but  it  is  still  true  that 
there  is  a  type  of  beauty  that  excites  passion,  and  its  protection  does  lie  in 
retreat  from  observation. 
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Spenser  evidently  regards  coquetry  as  quite  incompatible  with  the  modest 
shyness  he  sees  in  Florimel,  but  having  taken  up  the  Angelica  theme,  he  wishes 
to  account  for  this  trait  too,  or  perhaps  realizes  that  his  Florimel  in  flight  will 
be  recognized,  and  desires  to  lay  the  ghost  of  Angelica  the  flirt  in  his  readers’ 
minds.  We  have,  therefore,  Snowy  Florimel,  who  seems  to  be  chaste  in  her 
behaviour  although  the  testimony  of  the  girdle  belies  this,  but 

So  greate  a  mistress  of  her  art  she  was, 

And  perfectly  practiz’d  in  womans  craft, 


Was  so  expert  in  every  subtile  slight 

That  it  could  overreach  the  wisest  earthly  wight. 

This  snowy  lady  keeps  at  bay,  but  hopeful,  the  witch’s  son,  Ferrau,  Bragga- 
docchio,  Blandamour;  and  as,  according  to  Fornari,  Angelica  the  coquette  falls 
at  last  to  the  lot  of  a  mere  foot  soldier,  so  Snowy  Florimel,  the  mere  false 
mask  of  chaste  Beauty,  gives  herself  to  Braggadocchio,  the  hollow  semblance  of 
a  knight,  and  when  the  true  beauty  is  brought  in,  vanishes  quite  away.  This 
gives  a  new  significance  to  Angelica’s  vanishings. 

Meanwhile,  however,  Angelica,  not  the  coquette,  but  the  proud  maiden 
“who  contemned  all  men,”  who  pities  and  rescues  the  wounded  Medoro,  has 
received  yet  another  treatment.  As  Belphoebe  we  find  this  foster  daughter 
of  Diana  gazing  upon  the  wounded  Timias.  She  conveys  him  to  her  sylvan 
palace,  and  cures  his  wound  with  cunning  medicines.  It  is  he  who  loves  his 
benefactress,  not  she  who  stoops  to  him.  Like  Angelica,  Belphoebe  is  a 
Queen,  beyond  the  hopes  of  Arthur’s  faithful  squire;  the  resolute  virgin  is 
offended  when  her  guest  turns  his  thoughts  to  love.  And  now  Spenser  bor¬ 
rows  a  trait,  not  from  Medoro,  happy  in  his  suit,  but  from  mad  Orlando,  all 
semblance  of  humanity  lost,  shaggy  and  unkempt,  roaming  the  woods  and 
wilds.  Timias  retires  to  a  vine-clad  cave,  alone,  and  Arthur,  passing,  pities 
but  cannot  recognize  his  squire,  so  altered  is  he.  It  is  Belphoebe  s  arrow,  not 
the  arrow  of  Timias,  that  saves  Amoret  from  the  monster.  And  after  Timias 
has  duly  repented  his  momentary  dream,  she  yields  him  grace  once  more.  We 
know,  of  course,  that  Belphoebe  is  Elizabeth,  as  a  most  vertuous  and  beauti¬ 
ful  woman”.  She  seems  to  be  also  the  type  of  chastity,  unlike  Britomart,  that 
refuses  marriage.  Spenser  does  not  think  affection  for  a  valorous  and  lo\al 
squire  of  lower  rank  blame-worthy— indeed  Ariosto  never  really  presents  this 
view — but  he  leaves  in  shadowy  uncertainty  the  issue  of  this  relation.  What 
could  he  do  else,  having  declared  the  identity  of  his  heroine? 

This  splitting  of  the  character  of  Angelica  into  three  distinct  units  can 
have  no  purpose  if  Spenser  is  here  merely  indulging  in  irresponsible,  unalle- 
gorical  romance,”  for  why  should  he  take  such  pains  to  supply  each  lady  with 
just  those  features  from  Ariosto’s  store-house  that  remodel  her  into  a  consis¬ 
tent  character?  In  Ariosto  we  have  all  the  charm  of  adventurous  vicissitude 
plus  beauty  and  wit,  and  the  delightful  aplomb  of  the  insouciant  flirt.  Spenser 
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ignores  the  wit,  giving  us  a  tearful  Florimel,  subtracts  the  adventure  and  pre¬ 
sents  a  hateful  coquette,  and  minus  both  wit  and  danger,  he  creates  the  grave 
and  lofty  beauty  of  Belphoebe.  I  cannot  think  that  he  was  so  clumsy  as  to 
rework  this  material  without  a  purpose,  and  a  definitely  allegorical  one  as  well. 
Perceiving  the  danger  in  depicting  a  chastity  too  often  attacked,  he  has  inter¬ 
woven  the  other  chief  thread  from  Ariosto’s  plot  to  enrich  the  texture,  but  he 
believes  that  these  accompaniments  of  chastity,  timid  modesty,  cold  and  proud 
virginity,  daring  coquetry,  are  essentially  disparate  qualities,  and  so  he  has 
untwisted  the  thread  and  given  each  strand  a  separate  place  in  his  design. 

The  continued  use  Spenser  makes  of  Ariosto  in  the  cases  already  discussed 
is  in  striking  contrast  to  the  incidental  character  of  his  borrowings  in  the  last 
three  books.  Except  the  portions  that  complete  the  stories  of  Britomart,  Bel¬ 
phoebe,  and  the  Florimels,  there  are  only  minor  imitations  of  Ariosto  in  this 
part  of  his  work,  nor  are  the  parallels  close.  Some  of  the  actions  of  Bragga- 
docchio  at  the  tournament  are  borrowed  from  Ariosto’s  coward  Martano;  Ate 
in  the  scene  in  which  she  is  proposed  as  a  prize  to  Braggadocchio,  and  again  when 
she  traduces  Amoret  to  Scudamour,  plays  the  part  of  Gabrinia  who  is  also  a 
type  of  spite  and  treason ;  Artegall’s  conflict  with  Pollente  resembles  at  one 
point  Brandimart’s  with  Rodomonte;  Arthur  rescues  Aemylia  and  Amyas, 
whose  earlier  history  has  some  resemblance  to  that  of  Isabella  and  Zerbino. 
But  there  are  no  large  themes  borrowed  in  Book  IV,  which  is  the  most  unsat¬ 
isfactory  of  all  the  books  in  point  of  unity,  without  possessing  the  romantic 
charm  of  the  Book  of  Courtesy.  In  his  two  mystical  allegories  of  friendship, 
that  of  Cambell  and  Triamond,  and  that  of  Amyas  and  Placidas,  Spenser 
adopts  nothing  from  Ariosto,  for  the  story  of  Aemylia  and  her  lover  is  distinct 
from  Placidas’  proof  of  devotion.  This  is  the  more  striking  because  in  instances 
of  fine  human  comradeship  and  loyalty,  Ariosto  particularly  abounds,  and  he 
has  at  least  one  example,  in  Leo  and  Ruggiero,  of  extreme  romantic  friendship. 
Spenser  finds  no  embodiment,  however,  nor  anything  that  can  be  •  made  an 
embodiment,  of  his  peculiar.  Neoplatonic  idea  of  the  alter  ego,  the  community 
of  soul  between  friends.36  In  the  two  tragedies  of  feminine  constancy,  that 
of  Isabella  and  that  of  F'iordilige,  Ariosto  reaches  his  highest  pitch  of  spiritual 
emotion,  but  here  we  have  a  different  relation  from  that  of  friend  to  friend. 
To  justice,  the  Italian  poet  gives  scarcely  a  thought.  When  his  commentators 
desire  to  emphasize  the  virtues  of  a  king  in  Charles,  the  most  that  they  can  do 
is  to  point  out  his  piety,  and  his  very  commonplace  efforts  to  provision  and 
fortify  Paris  against  attack.  But  Spenser  conceives  a  justice  such  as  Sir 
Thomas  Smith  describes,  consisting  of  monarch  and  parliament,  courts,  council, 
and  the  martial  power  of  a  commander  in  the  field.37  His  Artegall  is  a  kind  of 
combination  of  itinerant  justice,  privy  councillor,  and  lieutenant  of  the  forces, 
imbued  with  the  spirit  of  Aristotle.  Nor  are  the  peculiar  accomplishments  of 

-:c  John  Erskine :  The  Virtue  of  Friendship  in  the  Faerie  Qucenc,  P.  M.  L.  A.,  Dec.,  1915. 

37  Sir  Thomas  Smith:  De  Republica  Anglorum. 
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the  sixteenth  century  courtier  illustrated  in  Ariosto’s  battles  and  adventures 
by  field  and  flood.  The  Furioso  is  a  poem  with  a  minimum  of  domestic 
scenes.  Both  knights  and  ladies  are  constantly  on  horseback  or  on  board  ship, 
either  engaged  in  battles  with  men  or  monsters,  singly  or  in  troops,  or  travel¬ 
ing  to  a  battle-field.  They  do  not  engage  in  sports,  or  music,  or  in  much  con¬ 
versation  ;  even  love-making  is  done  in  the  saddle,  or  in  brief  interviews 
snatched  by  the  wayside,  as  the  riders  pause  for  refreshment  in  the  shade  of  a 
grove,  beside  some  fountain.  The  evil  custom  of  Blandina’s  castle  is  the  only 
incident  in  Book  VI  that  corresponds  at  all  closely  to  anything  in  Ariosto. 
Spenser,  who  makes  malice,  evil  speech,  his  symbol  of  discourtesy,  can  find 
little  in  Ariosto  to  supply  him  with  incident  or  character.  There  is  little  deceit 
or  slander  in  Ariosto,  though  much  fierce  contention. 

Whether  Spenser  was  definitely  indebted  to  the  interpretations  of  Fornari 
and  Toscanella,  it  is  impossible  to  assert  dogmatically.  He  agrees  closely  enough 
with  Fornari  on  the  points  both  touch  to  suggest  that  he  had  read  either  the 
Spositione  or  else  the  notes  in  Porro’s  edition  of  1584.  The  correspondences 
between  his  use  of  Ariosto  and  Toscanella’s  interpretation  are  fewer,  but  they 
are  rather  striking,  the  reference  to  Orlando  in  his  letter  to  Raleigh,  in  particu¬ 
lar,  seeming  to  indicate  at  least  a  cursory  acquaintance  with  the  Bellezze.  On  the 
other  hand,  we  must  remember  that  one  of  these  works  was  published  forty,  the 
other  fifteen  years  before  the  appearance  of  the  first  installment  of  the  Faerie 
Queen,  that  both  were  widely  read  in  literary  circles,  and,  that  it  would  there¬ 
fore  have  been  possible  for  Spenser  to  assimilate  their  ideas  without  reading 
either  book.  It  is  worth  noting,  however,  that  Harington  knew  his  Fornari 
well.  Although  he  claims  to  have  consulted  various  learned  Italians  in  the  pre¬ 
paration  of  his  translation,  he  does  not  mention  Toscanella.  The  points  in 
which  his  comments  on  the  Furioso  resemble  Spenser’s  use  of  the  poem,  and  his 
only,  apparently  indicate  that  he  has  been  influenced  by  the  recently  published 
portion  of  Spenser’s  book.  We  must  suppose  that,  even  if  Spenser  knew  Har¬ 
ington,  and  joined  in  the  discussions  which  according  to  that  author’s  claim 
preceded  his  annotations  of  his  translation,  he  hardly  could,  and  probably  would 
not,  have  altered  his  poem,  which,  it  is  likely,  he  brought  to  London  ready  for 
the  press,  while  Harington  could  easily  make  any  additions  to  or  alterations  in 
his  notes  he  might  wish,  in  the  months  that  intervened  between  the  publication  of 
Spenser’s  work  and  that  of  his  own.  But  if  Harington  knew  his  Fornari  so 
well,  is  it  likely  that  Spenser,  who  had  been  studying  the  great  Italian  poet  even 
more  earnestly,  was  ignorant  of  the  famous  comment  ?  I  hardly  think  so. 

At  all  events,  he  accepts  his  Ariosto  as  allegory.  He  studies  carefully  the  alle 
gory  of  temperance  in  sensual  delights,  and  in  the  same  spirit,  he  studies  what 
he  conceives  to  be  the  allegory  of  chastity  or  chaste  love,  adopting  many  of  the 
chief  characters,  situations,  and  themes,  but  reworking  them  into  a  more  consis¬ 
tent,  a  purer,  and  at  times  a  radically  different  form.  To  these  adaptations,  he 
of  course  makes  large  additions,  both  from  his  abundant  reading  in  other 
authors,  and  from  his  own  rich  imagination.  In  the  books  of  Holiness,  Friend- 
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ship,  Justice,  and  Courtesy,  he  uses  Ariosto  less,  because  there  is  less  in  the 
Furioso  that  can  be  used  for  his  main  purpose.  There  are  many  incidental 
reminiscenses,  however,  throughout  the  whole  book,  which,  while  they  contrib¬ 
ute  little  to  our  understanding  of  Spenser’s  moral  point  of  view,  testify  to  his 
familiarity  with  the  Italian  poet,  and  to  that  delighted  re-reading  which  Pro¬ 
fessor  Dodge  remarks. 


V 


ARIOSTO  AS  A  KEY  TO  SPENSER’S  POLITICAL  ALLEGORY 

There  is  another  use  of  the  Angelica-Orlando  plot  in  Spenser  of  which  I 
have  not  spoken.  As  Orlando,  throughout  the  earlier  cantos  of  Ariosto’s  poem 
goes  searching  for  Angelica  whom  he  never  finds,  so  Arthur  pursues  a  quest 
for  Gloriana,  seen  only  in  dreams.  The  exploits  of  Arthur  apparently  are  not 
derived  from  those  of  Orlando,  though  there  are  details  of  the  fight  with  Pyr- 
ochles  and  Cymochles  that  recall  Orlando’s  great  battle  on  the  island  of  Lam¬ 
pedusa,  while  adumbrations  of  the  aid  rendered  to  Isabella  and  to  Olympia 
hover  over  Arthur’s  intervention  in  the  affairs  of  Amyas  and  his  champion¬ 
ship  of  Belgae ;  but  there  is  a  general  similarity  in  the  place  occupied  by  the 
two  heroes.  Orlando  casts  a  glamour  over  the  readers  of  Ariosto,  less  by 
what  he  does  in  succoring  Olympia,  Isabella,  and  Zerbino,  than  by  the  magna¬ 
nimity  of  his  spirit,  the  universal  honor  in  which  he  is  held,  his  compassion 
for  suffering,  his  loyalty  to  his  friends.  Arthur,  like  Orlando,  is  the  magnan¬ 
imous  champion  of  others  in  distress ;  he  never  fights  for  his  own  hand.  Or¬ 
lando  has  his  friend  and  shadow,  Brandimart,  his  companion  in  arms,  and 
Timias  occupies  somewhat  the  same  place  in  Arthur’s  affections,  though  he  is 
squire,  not  knight.  Like  Orlando,  notwithstanding  the  occasional,  even  acci¬ 
dental  character  of  his  entrances  upon  the  scene,  Arthur  lacks  little  of  what 
Spenser  meant  him  to  be,  the  hero  of  the  piece. 

His  Angelica  is,  we  know  Gloriana,  Elizabeth.  And  this  brings  me  to  a 
question :  Did  Spenser,  besides  using  Ariosto’s  poem  as  a  source  for  moral 
allegory,  also  use  some  of  the  characters  and  their  fortunes  as  a  kind  of  key 
or  clue  by  which  his  readers  might  trace  his  fine  footing  in  some  of  the  his¬ 
torical  parts  of  his  work? 

There  is  no  doubt  that  the  fanciful  employment  of  romances  for  com¬ 
plimentary'  and  uncomplimentary  allusion  was  not  infrequent  in  Elizabeth’s 
day.  We  know,  of  course,  that  animal  nicknames,  some  of  them  heraldic,  were 
applied  to  Leicester,  Hatton,  and  others,  and  that  pastoral  eclogues  and  son¬ 
nets  supplied  classical  pseudonyms  for  Queen  and  courtiers.  The  same  fancy 
seems  to  have  led  to  the  use  of  allusions  to  romantic  fiction.  It  has  often 
been  remarked  that  when  Leicester  went  to  the  Low  Countries,  one,  at  least,  of 
the  pageants  with  which  he  was  entertained  represented  King  Arthur,  appar¬ 
ently  a  compliment  identifying  him  with  the  British  hero ;  the  same  device  had 
been  used  earlier  in  his  own  entertainment  of  the  Queen  at  Kenilworth.’8  In 
1569,  the  grave  statesmen  of  the  Queen’s  Council  were  busy  considering  a  let¬ 
ter  written  by'  the  Spanish  ambassador,  Guerau  d  Espes,  which  contains  this 
curious  sentence:  “If  yrou  hear  that  I  am  detained  here  you  need  not  be  sur¬ 
prised  since  the  enchantments  of  Amadis  still  exist  in  this  island,  and  Arche- 

38  Gascoigne:  The  Princely  Pleasures  at  Kcnehcorth  Castle,  in  Works,  Yol.  II,  p.  92, 
Cambridge  University  Press,  1910. 
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laus  is  still  alive.  Nevertheless  here  I  am  safe  and  sound,  a  prisoner  of 
Queen  Oriana.  and  I  have  no  doubt,  even  without  the  aid  of  Urgandae  01 
other  great  effort,  this  all  will  end  in  a  comedy.”  The  Council  reprehends  this 
allusion  to  the  Amadis  romance  as  “fantastic  and  unworthy  a  person  holding 
his  office.”3"  Mary  Stuart  is  in  prison  at  this  time,  the  air  is  thick  with  plots 
and  rumors  of  plots,  negotiations  are  on  foot  concerning  the  seizure  of  Spanish 
ships  on  their  wav  to  the  Netherlands  with  money  for  Alva’s  troops:  hence 
this  slighting  reference  to  the  queen  of  the  fairies  is  most  unpalatable.  There 
are  also  other  offenses  in  the  letter.  But  d’Espes  replies  that  he  is  astonished 
that  the  Council  should  so  misunderstand  his  intentions ;  he  will  send  them 
“one  to  whom  the  Spanish  tongue  is  natural,”  for  if  they  understood  how 
these  things  were  used  in  Spain,  they  would  see  a  compliment  in  his  remark. 
One  suspects,  however,  that  these  things  were  only  too  well  known  in  England. 
In  1592,  Sir  Walter  Raleigh,  being  in  disgrace,  sees  from  his  window  in  the 
Tower  this  same  matchless  Oriana,  with  her  court,  passing  in  barges  on  the 
river,  whereupon  he  desires  to  follow  her,  offers  to  slay  his  keeper,  Sir  George 
Carew,  and  Sir  Arthur  Gorges,  who  parts  the  fray,  writes  to  Sir  Robert  Cecil, 
“Sir  Walter  Ralegh  will  shortly  grow  to  be  Orlando  Furioso,  if  the  bright 
Angelica  persevere  against  him  a  little  longer.”  Twenty  years  lie  between  these 
incidents,  but  is  it  wholly  accidental  that  courtiers  and  councillors  on  these 
widely  separate  occasions  see  the  Queen  under  the  name  of  a  heroine  of 
romance  ?40 

So  in  Spenser,  Angelica  becomes  Gloriana,  Elizabeth,  and  Orlando  be¬ 
comes  Arthur,  probably  Leicester;  at  other  times  Angelica  is  Belphoebe,  and 
Orlando,  now  Furoiso,  is  Timias,  Raleigh.  This  we  have  long  known.  But 
what  then  of  Florimel,  who  is  also  Angelica,  and  that  other,  the  Snowy  Flori- 
mel,  the  counterfeit  and  coquette?  These  four  shadows  of  the  Cathayan  prin¬ 
cess  never  occupy  the  stage  at  the  same  time.  Moreover,  Arthur,  who  is  pur¬ 
suing  Gloriana,  at  one  moment  turns  aside  to  follow  Florimel,  whom  he  mis¬ 
takes  for  his  dream  lady,  and  Snowy  Florimel  so  resembles  the  true  Beauty 
that  only  when  the  two  are  confronted  can  they  be  distinguished. 

Would  Spenser,  then,  dare  to  present  so  unfavorable  a  portrait  as  Snowy 
Florimel,  and  have  it  known  for  the  Queen?  But  is  it  unfavorable?  This  en¬ 
chanted  lady  is  created  in  the  very  image  of  Beauty  to  deceive  the  lazy,  loordish 
son  of  the  witch.  From  him  she  is  snatched  by  Braggadocchio,  who  in  turn  loses 
her  to  Ferrau,  from  whom  she  is  reft  by  Blandamour,  journeying  in  company 
with  Paridell.  After  the  tournament  she  gives  herself  first  to  Britomart,  and 
then  on  her  refusal,  to  Braggadocchio  again,  with  whom  she  remains  until  just 
before  his  disgrace,  when  she  vanishes  quite  away.  Braggadocchio  has  long  been 
held  to  be  the  Due  d’Alencon.  Through  all  the  years  from  her  accession  until 
the  death  of  this  prince  in  1584,  Elizabeth  was  constantly  engaged  in  what  we 

3B  Calendar  of  Slate  Papers,  Foreign,  1569-71 ;  Spanish,  1568-70. 

40  Gorges’  letter  is  quoted  in  Life  of  Sir  Walter  Ralegh,  by  E.  Edwards,  Vol.  I,  p.  141, 
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may  call  diplomatic  flirtations  with  most  of  the  eligible  princes  of  Europe.  It  is 
not  at  all  likely  that  she  ever  seriously  intended  to  marry,  but  as  a  maiden 
queen,  with  a  rich  kingdom  and  no  near  heirs,  she  was  no  mean  prize,  and  she 
knew  it!  The  juggling,  the  shifts,  the  chicanery  by  which,  in  the  guise  of 
courtship,  she  kept  Europe  guessing  for  twenty  years,  until  England  was 
strong  enough  to  stand  alone,  may  be  set  down  to  vanity,  but  no  less  to  shrewd 
political  insight.  It  is  to  be  noted  that  this  juggling  ended  with  Alenqon’s 
death  in  1584.  He  was  the  last  of  her  suitors.  The  affair  with  this  prince 
began  in  1570,  when  he  was  substituted  by  Catherine  de’  Medici  and  Charles 
IX  for  Henry,  Due  d’ Anjou,  afterwards  Henry  III,  who  had  been  pushed  for¬ 
ward  against  his  own  will  as  a  candidate  for  Elizabeth’s  hand.  Henry  was  at 
this  time  under  the  influence  of  the  Guises  and  stubbornly  refused  to  make  the 
necessary  concessions  in  religion.  The  Alengon  negotiations  which  followed 
continued,  with  one  break  of  about  three  years,  until  his  death.  Now  the 
character  of  the  witch’s  lazy,  loutish  son  would  be  quite  acceptable  to  English 
pride  and  to  Elizabeth’s  vanity,  as  a  picture  of  the  stubborn  and  recalcitrant 
Henry,  nor  would  Catherine  be  unsuitable  for  the  role  of  witch  in  the  current 
estimation.  If  we  have  Alenqon  as  Braggadocchio — who  we  know  was  unpopular 
with  the  Leicester  faction,  nor  indeed  genuinely  popular  with  any  of  the 
greater  nobles — it  remains  to  identify  Ferrau,  Blandamour,  and  Paridell.  Now 
Ferrau  is  a  character  from  Ariosto,  where  he  plays  a  minor  part  in  the  love 
story,  but  as  a  fierce  and  valiant  warrior  is  important  in  the  battles.  The  sig¬ 
nificant  fact  is  that  he  is  the  son  to  the  brother  of  the  king  of  Spain.  In  his 
essay  On  the  Political  Allegory  in  the  Faerie  Queene ,41  Professor  Buck  identi¬ 
fies  this  character  with  the  Archduke  Charles  of  Austria,  who  was,  to  be  sure, 
nephew  to  the  king  of  Spain,  but  I  doubt  whether  Englishmen  would  have 
regarded  him  as  a  Spanish  prince,  and  at  all  events,  he  had  no  shining  reputa¬ 
tion  as  a  soldier,  and  in  the  interval  when  the  Alengon  match  was  in  abeyance, 
was  already  married  to  a  Bavarian  princess.  At  this  precise  point,  however, 
Elizabeth  was  angling  for  another  prince,  a  Spaniard,  and  a  soldier  whose  ex¬ 
ploits  had  kindled  the  imagination  of  Europe,  Don  Juan  of  Austria,  the  natural 
brother  of  Philip  II.42  He  died  in  1578,  and  shortly  afterward  the  Alen^on 
match  was  revived. 

But  who  are  Paridell  and  Blandamour?  Probably  they  are  English  nobles 
with  whom  the  Queen  flirted  in  the  meantime.  I  am  inclined  to  accept  Pro¬ 
fessor  Buck’s  identification  of  Paridell  with  the  Earl  of  Oxford,  chiefly  per¬ 
haps,  in  addition  to  the  reasons  he  assigns,  because  that  erratic  young  noble 
man  was  at  court  about  1575,  acting  as  lover  to  the  Queen,  to  the  discomfiture 
of  Hatton,  who  became  intensely  jealous.  Could  Hatton  himself  be  the  Blana- 
amour  who  wins  the  Snowy  Florimel  for  a  brief  space?  It  scarcely  seems 
possible,  yet  Spenser  did  not  unduly  love  Hatton — consider  his  introductory 


41  Philo  M.  Buck,  Jr.:  On  the  Political  Allegory  in 
Studies,  Lincoln,  Nebraska,  Yol.  XT,  \os.  1-2,  1911. 

42  Hume:  Courtships  of  Queen  lilizaheth,  McClure 
Chapter  XVI T. 
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sonnet  to  the  Lord  Chancellor,  and  compare  it  with  the  one  to  Burleigh  and 
Hatton  was  constantly  suspected  of  favoring  the  Catholics,  although  it  is  diffi¬ 
cult  to  discover  any  adequate  evidence  to  support  this  accusation.  Bland- 
amour’s  evanescent  attentions  to  Duessa  might  represent  the  contemporary  sus¬ 
picion.  But,  whoever  the  two  are,  they  are  not  in  Ariosto’s  poem,  and  may  be 
dismissed  from  the  present  discussion.  Snowy  Florimel  is  rejected  by  Brito- 
mart — did  not  England  cry  out  against  the  French  match  in  the  voice  of 
Stubbs? — and  returns  to  Braggadocchio  as  the  Queen  does  to  Alenqon,  and  just 
before  his  disgrace  in  the  lists,  she  vanishes  quite  away,  as  Elizabeth,  shortly  be¬ 
fore  Alengon’s  disgrace  and  death  in  Flanders,  abandoned  her  pretenses  at  court¬ 
ship.  Is  not  Spenser  in  reality  here  offering  the  Queen  a  graceful  compliment?  We 
know,  he  says,  that  in  all  these  abortive  wooings,  Her  Majesty  but  assumed 
a  mask  to  keep  these  foolish  princes  in  play ;  she  never  really  meant  to  marry 
the  real  Queen,  the  true  Florimel  was  far  away,  encountering  dangers  for 
the  nation’s  sake.  Nor  is  his  compliment  undeserved;  it  hits  the  white  as 
nearly  as  historians  have  since  been  able  to  do. 

If  this  conjecture  is  correct,  the  true  Florimel  must  also  be  Elizabeth, 
and  the  perils  she  undergoes  must,  I  think,  be  interpreted  as  dangers  to  Eng¬ 
land,  not  to  the  person  of  the  Queen.  I  have  sought  for  them  in  the  same 
period  covered  by  the  Alenqon  match,  1570  to  1585.  The  grisly  forester  is 
not  definitely  characterized,  but  the  fact  that  Timias,  after  long  pursuit,  at  length 
encounters  him  and  his  companions,  and  is  victorious,  lends  color  to  Professor 
Buck’s  identification  of  him  with  the  rebellion  in  Ireland,  since  Raleigh  was 
there  sometime  about  1578  and  had  some  thrilling  adventures  near  Cork.  There 
were  chronic  rebellions  in  Ireland  almost  every  year  from  1570  until  1582.  The 
hellish  beast  sent  forth  by  the  witch  to  interrupt  her  son’s  amours  looks,  to  a 
Protestant  mind,  wonderfully  like  the  Massacre  of  St.  Bartholemew,  1572, 
which  produced  such  a  profound  impression  in  England  that  all  the  court  put 
on  mourning.  It  happened  in  the  very  midst  of  the  French  marriage  schemes. 
This  beast,  which  eats  half  of  Florimel’s  horse,  perhaps  the  Huguenot  half  of 
the  Protestant  sect,  is  not  found  in  Ariosto,  where  the  horse  itself  takes  to  the 
sea.  Spenser  has  substituted  for  the  hermit  and  the  Ore  an  old  sailor  and  the 
sea-god,  Proteus.  These  changes  seem  to  imply  that  he  had  sea-powers  in 
mind.  At  this  date,  the  two  greatest  sea-going  nations,  the  one  in  its  dotage, 
sinking  to  ruin,  and  the  other  at  the  zenith  of  its  power,  were  Portugal  and 
Spain.  Now  Portugal  and  England  had  a  variety  of  relations  between  1570 
and  1580.  In  1573,  and  again  in  1576,  treaties  of  trade  and  mutual  friendship 
were  made  between  the  two  countries,  each  kingdom  promising  not  to  harbor 
or  give  aid  to  rebels,  traitors,  or  enemies  of  the  other.  But  in  1577,  there 
were  reports  that  a  fleet  was  being  prepared  in  Portugal,  at  the  instigation  of 
the  Pope,  to  invade  Ireland.  It  was  even  rumored  that  five  thousand  men  had 
already  landed  in  Ireland.  At  this  juncture  the  king  of  Portugal  died,  and  was 
succeeded  by  his  aged  uncle,  the  insane  Cardinal  Henry,  who  bears  a  tempting 
resemblance  to  Spenser’s  ancient  sailor.  When  this  king  in  turn  died  in  1580, 
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Spain  annexed  the  country,  for  Philip  II  was  the  nearest  heir.  In  the  same  mannei, 
Proteus  annexes  the  old  seaman  to  his  chariot  wheels  and  diags  him  through 
the  waves.  Camden  says  that  Philip’s  campaigns  in  Portugal,  where  theie 
was  for  some  years  resistance  to  his  claims,  prevented  for  the  time  any  attack 
on  England:  “Neither  could  he  be  perswaded  (being  wholly  bent  upon  the  Con¬ 
quest  of  Portugall)  so  much  as  once  to  think  of  England. 

If  Spenser  meant  to  picture  the  large  features  of  England’s  foreign  com¬ 
plications  in  Florimel’s  adventures,  her  marriage  with  Marinell  of  course  must 
represent  the  bold  reliance  at  last  on  her  own  daring  sea-dogs,  the  guardians  of 
the  strand  and  collectors  of  rich  treasure,  who  had  long  been  straining  at  the 
leash.  Whether  Lord  Admiral  Howard  is  meant  by  Marinell,  it  is  not  perhaps 
here  quite  in  point  to  discuss.  His  appointment  as  Eord  High  Admiral  in 
1585,  his  kinship  with  the  Queen,  Spenser’s  friendly  relations  with  the  How¬ 
ard  family,  and  the  promise  in  the  introductory  sonnet  seem  to  favor  such  a 
view,  while  on  the  other  hand,  the  achievements  of  Drake  were  more  striking, 
and  he  experienced  a  period  of  disfavor  about  1573-4  which  might  be  typified 
by  Marinell’s  illness. 

One  wishes  that  there  were  some  hint  of  Amoret’s  identity  to  be  found  in 
Ariosto,  but  she  is  a  creature  from  some  other  world.  She  may  be  merely  a 
symbol  of  love,  with  no  political  significance.  At  all  events  she  is  not  another 
reflection  of  Angelica,  and  we  may  perhaps  conjecture  that  she  is  therefore 
not  Elizabeth.  There  are  difficulties  in  conceiving  Elizabeth  as  imprisoned  by 
Busirane  and  then  by  Ollyphant,  and  exciting  the  jealousy  of  Belphoebe,  while 
the  total  incompatibility  of  this  character  with  Duessa  seems  to  exclude  Up¬ 
ton’s  tentative  suggestion  that  she  may  be  Mary  of  Scotland.  Neither  is  she 
Elizabeth  Throgmorton,  for  Spenser,  who  apologizes  for  praising  his  own  lady 
in  Book  VI,  would  never  have  dared  to  elevate  Raleigh’s  mistress  to  the  posi¬ 
tion  of  twin  sister  to  the  Queen.  I  suspect  that,  if  Amoret  has  any  political 
significance,  she  represents  either  a  member  of  the  Suffolk  family,  or  Ara¬ 
bella  Stuart,  both  of  whom  were  favored  for  the  succession  by  Spenser  s 
friends  at  different  times. 

Is  Britomart,  then,  Elizabeth?  There  is  no  question  in  the  minds  of  most 
readers  that  Britomart  is  Spenser’s  favorite  heroine.  In  her  glittering  armor, 
with  her  shining  veil  of  golden  hair  and  her  invincible  ebon  spear,  she  sur¬ 
passes  in  beauty,  power,  and  charm  all  the  other  ladies  and  all  the  other 
knights  of  Faeryland.  Though  all  her  outward  adornments,  nearly  all  her 
actions,  and  the  main  outlines  of  her  character  are  sketched  in  her  predeces¬ 
sor,  Bradamante,  yet  she  is  an  original,  autochthonous  growth  of  Spenser  s  own 
poetic  soil.  He  could  here  have  pictured  the  Queen,  but  I  do  not  think  he  did, 
for,  after  all,  notwithstanding  his  disposition  to  idealize,  there  is  an  element  of 
shrewd  realism  in  his  portraits  even  of  his  friends— of  Timias,  for  instance, 
with  his  love-sick  moanings.  Moreover,  in  the  delineations  of  the  Queen 

43  Camden:  A, males,  1635,  p.  203;  Calendar  of  State  Papers,  Foreign,  1572-4,  1577-8, 
1578-9,  1579-80. 
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which  we  have  already  considered,  in  spite  of  flattery,  we  still  see  her  charac- 
istic  timidity,  her  shameless  coquetries,  the  essential  selfishness  of  her  make- 
believe  love  affairs  with  her  courtiers,  while  in  the  girl  Britomart  there  is  no 
touch  of  the  real  Elizabeth.  Rather,  Spenser  saw  in  Ariosto’s  device  of  a 
mythical  ancestress  of  the  House  of  Este,  an  opportunity  to  combine  a  delicate 
compliment  to  his  sovereign  with  entire  freedom  to  develop  a  heroine  after  his 
own  heart,  unhampered  by  the  politic  necessity  of,  or  the  inherent  impulse 
toward,  verisimilitude.  This  opportunity  he  seized,  and  if  in  some  vague  way 
the  stainless  knight  is  reminiscent  of  England,  yet  in  the  main  she  represents 
the  allegorical  and  ideal  element  in  the  poem,  only.44 

Would  Spenser’s  contemporaries  have  recognized  the  four-fold  portrayal 
of  Angelica — would  not  these  allusions  woven  of  threads  from  Italian  poetry 
and  English  political  complications  have  proved  too  intricate  for  them  to 
unravel  ?  It  seems  likely  that  the  meaning  was  patent,  at  least  to  the  charmed 
court  circle  and  to  the  lettered  public  who  read  Ariosto  with  avidity,  if  not  in 
Italian,  then  presently  in  Harington’s  translation.  There  are  a  few'  curious 
notes  in  Harington  which  may  indicate  that  he  himself  has  recognized  and 
accepted  some  of  Spenser’s  interpretations  of  Ariosto.  I  have  already  men¬ 
tioned  his  addition  to  Fornari’s  discussion  of  Logostilla  and  her  twro  sisters  as 
the  three  religions  of  the  Mediterranean  world,  and  his  curious  interpretation 
of  Logostilla’s  realm  as  the  human  body,  with  the  citadel  remaining  to  her,  as 
the  head.  A  third  even  more  remarkable  addition  is  the  following  statement 
in  the  notes  to  Canto  XIX,  the  canto  in  w’hich  Ariosto  sums  up  the  history  of 
his  flirtatious  heroine:  “Angelica  is  taken  for  honor  which  brave  men  hunt 
after  by  blood  and  battels;  but  a  good  servant  with  faith  and  gratefulnesse  to 
his  Lord  gets  it.”  This  is  totally  different  from  anything  in  the  Italian  com¬ 
mentators.  No  one  of  them  so  much  as  hints  that  Angelica  is  a  symbol  for 
honor,  nor  is  there  anything  in  Ariosto  to  warrant  the  interpretation.  On  the 
other  hand,  in  Spenser  Angelica  becomes  Gloriana,  the  very  honor  “which 
brave  men  hunt  after  by  blood  and  battels,”  and  how  well  the  description  of 
Medoro  as  a  true  servant  fits  Timias ! 

Moreover,  have  we  not  another  hint  of  this  ready  recognition  of  Spenser’s 
meaning  in  another  poet,  his  admirer  and  imitator,  Richard  Bamfield?  The 
Shepherds  Content,  written  in  1594,  contains  this  stanza: 

By  thee  great  Collin  lost  his  libertie, 

By  thee  sweet  Astrophel  forwent  his  joy; 

By  thee  Amyntas  wrept  incessantly, 

By  thee  good  Rowland  liv’d  in  great  annoy ; 

O  cruell,  peevish,  vylde,  blind-seeing  Boy; 

How  canst  thou  hit  their  hearts  and  yet  not  see? 

(If  thou  be  blinde,  as  thou  art  faind  to  bee). 

We  know’  Colin,  Amyntas,  and  Astrophel — they  are  Spenser,  Watson  and 

44  The  name  Britomart,  from  Britomartis,  the  Cretan  Diana,  is  against  this  view, 
however. 
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Sidney — but  who  is  Rowland?  It  may  seem  like  proving  one  guess  by  an¬ 
other,  but  who  should  he  be  but  Raleigh,  Timias  or  Orlando  Furioso,  w’ho  in 
Spenser’s  poem  “liv’d  in  great  annoy”?  The  very  names  Rawley,  Rowland, 
could  not  fail  to  strike  the  ear  of  that  rhyming,  punning  age.  The  next  year 
Barnfield  repeats  the  allusion  to  Cohn  and  Rowland  in  a  sonnet,  the  twentieth 
in  Cynthia,  with  Certain  Sonnets T5  We  seem  to  recognize  Raleigh  by  the 
company  he  keeps.  It  is  altogether  probable  that  these  two  of  Spenser’s  read¬ 
ers  were  not  alone  in  penetrating  his  intentions. 

If,  then,  we  read  our  Ariosto  once  more,  not  this  time  in  the  sunshine  of 
an  Italian  garden,  but  by  the  fireside  of  the  Castle  of  Kilcolman,  through  long 
winter  afternoons — read  it  with  studious  attention  to  the  allegory  “which  is  the 
soul,”  and  with  a  poet-scholar’s  curiosity  concerning  the  comments  of  the 
learned  Italian  editor,  we  shall  find,  not  only  all  the  old  delight,  but  hidden 
away  in  the  magic  pages  of  the  Italian  poet,  one  of  the  keys  to  unlock  the 
thought  of  his  great  English  rival  and  admirer. 

45  Barnfield  :  Poems,  Arber  Reprint,  1895. 
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